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ABSTRACT 


In recognition of the need for a greater understanding of the 
human dimensions of Wildlife Law enforcement, hunter attitudes toward 
Alberta's Wildlife Laws and Officers were examined. A questionnaire sur- 
vey waS administered to a sample of 1,182 Wildlife Region 7 resident hunters 
which yielded a 50.4% usable response. 

Hunter ativitudes were examined within a theoretical framework of 
attitude formation. It was proposed that attitudes are acquired through 
two general types of contact with the attitude object. Direct contacts 
in the form of accumulated past experiences or a single salient experi~ 


! 


ence were hypothesized to be directly related to attitude favorability. 


An individuat's attitude was also expected to be influenced indirectly 


ee 


through values acquired through socialization and the attitudes of signi- 
ficant others. 

The violation situation was considered a saiient experience for 
a hunter which would influence his attitude towara Wildlife Laws and 
Officers. It was hypothesized that known Wildiife Law violators would have 
Tess favorable attitudes than non-violators. Violator attitudes toward 


Wildlife Laws and Officers were found to be significantly less favorabie 


than those of the non-violators, supporting the salient experience 


The nature of the hunters' overall experiences with Wildlife 
Officers were estimated through their ratings of quality of contacts with 
Wildlife Officers. A direct relationship was hypothesized between quality 
of contact with Wildlife Officers and attitude favorability toward Wild- 
life Laws and Officers. Significant positive correlations supported this 


hypothesis. 
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Investigation of indirect influence on attitude favorability 
examined the hunters' value structures and their significant others' 
attitudes. It was hypothesized that hunters with differing value struc- 
tures would differ in their socio-economic and demographic backgrounds and 
in their attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers. However, it was found 
that differences in background and attitude favorability were not related 
to differences in value structures among hunters. Hunters' perceptions 
of significant others' attitudes were hypothesized to be directly related 
to their owl Svan ficant correlations Be ncen Ane and significant 
other attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers supported the hypothesized 
relationships. | 

Those variables found to be significantly related to attitude 
favorability among hunters were included in a multiple regression model 
which used Wildlife Law and Officer attitudes as dependent variables. In- 
cluded as independent variables were violation status, quality of officer 
contact, significant others' attitudes, age and residence. In both regres- 
Sion models, quality of contact was the most prominent in explaining 
attitudinal variation. The other independent variables had very iittte 
or no significant explanatory power. This indicates that direct contact 
with Wildlife Officers is by far the most influential factor in determining 
the favorability of hunter attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers. 
Although slight relationships were found in the indirect contact area, these 


were generally not significant in multivariate analysis. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


A General Overview 

During the current decade, effective envirunmental and natural 
resource management have surfaced as major concerns of government. Wild- 
life Management has not been unlike other natural resource conservation 
fields in that today's greater awareness of the vulnerability of resources 
has brought about more intensive management thus generating new and more 
complex problems. In a broad perspective, Wildlife Management serves to 
assure the protection and maintenance -of all wildlife in its natural 
environment. Too often the public perceives Wildiife Management programs 
as those primarily concerned with species managed for recreational sport 
hunting or those species receiving special status because of their 
"endangered" categorization. Reflecting upon the narrower aspect of "Game 
Management" per se, it has been termed as "the art of making land produce 


In this per- 


Sustained annual crops of Wildlife for recreational use." 
Spective, successful management of Wildlife in response to recreational 
demand requires that protection, regulation and meaningful law enforcement 
exist as functional components in a management program. 

A distinguishing characteristic in Wildlife Management is the 
fact that man's recreation is intimately involved. Because such a large 
part of Wildlife Management involves the regulation of recreational 
activities relating to resource utilization, it can be expected that sen- 


sitive issues not commonly found in other fields will occur. Whi 


| William B. Morse, “Law Enforcement: A Tool of Management" in 
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direction must be followed and legislation effectively enforced, the 
effects of such legislation on the major resource user groups must also 
be understood. Legislation governing the utilization of Wildlife is He- 
Signed to facilitate an acceptable harvest of tne available resource. 
Public understanding of such laws is an important requirement if mange- 
ment objectives are to be effectively realized. 

One of the steps which should be involved in effective Wildlife 
Management is to determine how those people affected by related legislation 
feel toward it. The Canadian Wildlife Service is of the opinion that 
successful Wildlife Management involves the development and enforcement 
of regulations which balance the interests of sportsmen, naturalists, 
farmers and a variety of other social groups. | 

The implications of human motivational factors involved in Wild- 
life recreational pursuit have more recently surfaced as significant 
aspects of management planning. Successful management cannot function 
without public support and this support should resuit from sound policy. 
A large part of policy making in this area concerns law enforcement 


Z 
Programs. 


which in one way or another affects all other Wildlife Management 
Because public contact with Wildlife Agencies is primarily through the Wild- 
life Officers themselves, it is important that the Officers establish a 
credible and acceptable image of their resource agency in the eyes of the 
public. 

The nature of the laws enforced by Wildlife Officers often contri- 


bute an essential element not commonly present in most other forms of law 


| Canadian Wildlife Service, Wildlife in Man's World (Ottawa: 
Queen's Printer, 1964), p. 6. 


: Morse, “Law Enforcement: A Tool of Management", p. 551. 
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enforcement. In order that conservational concepts be maintained certain 
Wildlife Laws are designed to permit hunters an equitable opportunity to 
Share in the harvest of the resource. This aspect inherent in Wildlife 
Regulations necessitates that a Wildlife Officer recognize the difficulty 
in applying professional law enforcement standards within an atmosphere 
of recreational pursuit. | | 

Each time an officer interacts with some member of the public, 
whether a hunter, landowner or naturalist, he is engaged in some aspect 
of education. As a result, the information a Wildlife Officer gives ane 
the impression he leaves are influencing factors in the public's accept~ 
ance of long range management policies. In a general sense, the Wildlife 
Officer acts as a liason between the public and the agency. He interacts 
daily with a wide variety of people and is usually recognized as an 
agency's representative at the loca! level. 

Public. lack of confidence regarding tne manner in which an agency 
is carrying out its Wildlife Management practices could impair the success 
of current and future program direction. For this reason, it is the intent 
of this thesis to investigate the attitudes and opinions of hunters toward 
Wildlife Laws and the Officers who enforce them. The study can assist law 
eritorcement administrators in assessing research needs, and it has the 
notential to identify areas of weakness in the delivery of enforcement 


programs. 


Statement of the Problem and Cbjectives of the Study 
In this study the attitudes of licenced Alberta hunters toward 
Alberta's Wildlife Laws and Wildlife Officers are investigated. The study 
group was selected from Alberta's Fish and Wiidlife Administrative Region 


7. This region was chosen because it includes a large number of hunters 
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of both rural and urban backgrounds. The licencee selection was made 
from those hunters who purchased licences during the 1975 season. The 
objectives are to provide answers to the following general problems. 

Specifically, this thesis will investigate any differences in 
attitude between hunters who are known Wildlife Law violators and those 
hunters not having records of hunting violations in 1975. Hunters actually © 
apprehended for violating Wildlife Laws may exhibit different attitudes 
than their non-violator counterparts. The fact that known violators have 
had contact with Wildlife Officers which at one time or another culminated 
in the issuance of an offence ticket also suggests that there may be dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward Wildlife Officers among known violator and 
non violator hunters. Differences in attitudes toward Wildlife Officers 
between these two groups could indirectly result from the manner in which 
Officers deal with situations involving violations as opposed to those 
that do not. 

Other independent variabies aside from violator or non~violator 
cases which may influence hunter attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and 
Officers will also be examined. Both favorable and unfavorable attitudes 
will be isolated according to a variety of socioeconomic and demographic 
variables such as age, education, income, occupation, residence and 
hunting experience. If it can be demonstrated that sources of unfavorable 
attitudes among hunters are over represented in particular social sub- 
groups, then it could be an aid in directing enforcement efforts toward 
the identified areas. | 

Further exploratory analysis will also be undertaken to examine 
the socio-economic differences among known Wildlife Law violators and non- 


violators. It is possible that violators and non-violators may exhibit 
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differences in their background characteristics. If there are signifi- 
cant differences in characteristics, this information could be helpful 
for the agency in orienting its Wildlife Officers' interactive skills 

toward better dealing with these different groups. 

The analysis of hunter attitudes is to be performed within a 
theoretical framework concerning attitude formation and organization. 
Testable hypotheses developed from this framework are to guide empirical 
analysis in later chapters and aid in explaining any relationships found 


among the study variables. 


Justification of the Study 

The importance of this thesis to the field of Wildlife Management 
can be better exemplified by considering the generai trends of research 
in this area. Recently, literature in this field seems to be leaning 
steadily toward the human dimension in its empnasis. For instance, 
Thomas More writing on hunter attitudes suggests that there are a wide 
variety of intangible, non-consumptive benefits which serve, at feast 
in part to determine hunting satisfaction. | This implies that management 
for the quality not quantity of experiences is needed, necessitating 
that Wildlife Agencies better understand the motivating factors behind 
hunter behavior. Similarly, Bernard Schole has presented a comprehensive 
review of the literature concerning hunter characteristics. In this re- 
view, such things as demographic differences, reasons for hunting, dif- 
ferences among hunter types and comparisons of hunters to other outdoor 


recreationalists are covered. In assessing the research situation as a 


Thomas A. More, "Attitudes of Massachusetts Hunters", 36th 
North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference Transactions 


(Washington, D.C.: Wildlife Piaiecarcni a Institute, 1971), pp. 230-234. 
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whole, Schole concludes that there are obvious research needs in the 
area of hunter behavior, attitudes and satisfactions. It is his opinion 
that research in these areas should receive high priority if recreational 
benefits of hunting are to be maximized. | 
Research has also shown that although hunters are a social group 
with definite interests and values, they cannot be viewed as entirely 
homogeneous. Past research has shown that hunter sub-groups may vary dis- 
tinctly in terms of their preferences, opinions and behavior. For instance, 
considerable attention has been given to the differences in attitudes, 
perceptions and behavior of known hunter violators and non-violators of 
Wildlife Law. Generally, significant differences in attitudes across a 
wide variety of dimensions for these two groups have been reported. The 
general conclusion reached by these studies is that the differences in 
attitudinal favorability toward Wildlife Laws and their enforcement pre- 
sents a serious problem. Negative attitudes on behalf of some hunter 
groups suggest a lack of confidence in the purpose of game laws. Thus if 
effective conservational management is to be accomplished, both sound 
legislation based on thorough knowledge of resource user groups and pro- 
grams designed to educate the public on the nature and purpose of these 


3 2 
laws are needed. 


] 
Hunters, Special Report Number 33 (Colorado: Colorado Division of Wild- 


life, November 1973), p. 8. 


Bernard J. Schole, A Literature Review on Characteristics of 


: E.L. Shafer, P.H. Amidon and C.W. Severinghaus, "A Comparison 
of Violators and Non-Violators of New York Deer Hunting Laws," Journal 
of Wildlife Management 36 (1972), pp. 933-939.; James A. Kesel, "Some 
of the Characteristics and Attitudes of Michigan Deer Hunting Violators" 
(M.Sc. Thesis, Michigan State University, 1974), pp. 9-13, 18-22, 23-27.; 
Gregg D. Stoll, "The Attitudes of Recreational Resource Users Arrested 
by Michigan Conservation Officers" (M.Sc. Thesis, Michigan State University, 


PO a)s p51 58, 64-705479- 
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Although these types of studies do show evidence of a proble- 
matic Situation for Wildlife Management, they are lacking in terms of a 
theoretical explanation of why attitudes of hunters exist as they do. 
The attitudinal concept has received scant recognition even though it 
has been a major variabie in much of the past work dealing with hunter 
behavior. This type of situation has not served to adequately explain. 
the relationships which reportedly exist among a mountain of facts. The 
unsysStematic collection of a wide variety of miscellaneous data dealing 
with hunter attitudes is not readily conducive to the establishment of 
sound policies at the legislative level. It is necessary to link empirical 
data to a theoretical base if a logical explanation is desired. | This per- 
spective wil] be the major guiding force throughout this thesis. The 
attitudinal concept in this study will be viewed in relatively greater 
detail than previous work on hunter attitudes in an effort to provide the 
necessary means by which to logically explain the various types of relation- 


ships which may be found to exist among selected variables. 


] 


Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Theory Construction (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1969), p. 2. 
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CHAPTER II 
THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Conceptual Aspects 
Just over forty years ago Gordon Allport wrote: "The concept of 
attitude is probably the most distinctive and indispensible in contem- 


porary American social psychology."! 


Although the importance of the 
attitude concept as considered by Allport is indeed clear, it is also 
evident that even at that time there was ample disagreement as to its 
actual worth. In fact, Allport reports that by 1935 some writers were 
actually defining social psychology as the scientific study of attitudes 
while others were maintaining that the indefinite meaning of the concept 
Seriously called its scientific status into question.? Tne variety of dif- 
fering conceptual definitions of attitude considered by Allport also 
exemplifies the diversity and dissension in the field at that time. While 
it was admitted that the overworking of the attitude concept could lead 
to its discard altogether in social psychology, Allport remained cptimistic 
that future critical and analytical research would succeed in refining 
and preserving the attitude concept. ° 
Whether subsequent social psychologists have done justice to 


Gordon Allport's hopes is presently debatable. Although enough theorizing 


and researcn has been done in the attitude area to probably fill a small 


| Gordon W. Allport, "Attitudes," in A Handbook of Social Psycho- 
logy, ed. Carl Murchison (New York: Russell and Russell, 1935), p. 798. 


2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid. pp. 804-805. 
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library, dissension at the conceptual level still remains and if anything 
is even more pronounced. The present diversity of thought in attitude 
theory has not effectively served to bring the field into focus. In fact, 
various authors such as Anthony Greenwald who are skeptical of adding 
more conceptualizations to the attitude area feel that progress can only 
be made by some effort to reconsolidate and refine the existing approaches. | 
Although many problems admittedly still exist in the attitude 
area, there have been attempts to utilize the recent body of knowledge 
in order to establish more unified perspectives. Perhaps the most wide- 
spread of these attempts is the proposal to divide the construct of 
attitude into three components. This analysis maintains that attitudes 
have a cognitive component referring to a person's perceptual or informa- 
tional beliefs about the attitude object, an affective component which 
deals with the person's emotional feelings of like ana disiike of the 
attitude object, and a conative component referring to the person's over- 
all behavioral tendencies regarding the object.* 
This tri-component approach to the study of attitudes has been 
dealt with by a variety of theorists. For instance, C.A. Insko and J. 


Schopler have taken this approach and developed it in an attempt to 


arrive at a theory based on the consistency among the three elements 


| Anthony G. Greenwald, "On Defining Attitude and Attitude Theory," 
in Psychological Foundations of Attitudes, eds. Anthony G. Greenwald, 
Timothy C. Brock and Thomas M. Ostrom (New York: Academic Press, 1968), 
Dosa! . 


6 William J. McGuire, "The Nature of Attitudes and Attitude Change," 
in The Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. III, eds. Gardner Lindzey and 


Flliot Aronson (2nd edition; Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1969), pp. 155-156. 
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10 
in the triad. | Milton Rosenberg has also dealt quite extensively with 


this approach. Rosenberg defines an attitude as a predisposition to 
respond in a particular way toward a specified class of objects. The 
types of response categories fall into the three indicies of attitude 
previously discussed as the cognitive, affective and conative components. 
Of primary interest to Rosenberg are the relationships among the three 
components of attitude and the factors which increase or decrease their 
correlation.© 

Although the tri-component approach has been favored by many 
theorists and has grouped together a wide variety of knowledge, this does 
not necessarily indicate that there are fewer problems in the attitude 
field. Even in light of the growing popularity of this approach, there 
Still remains considerable criticism that the three-component concept- 
ualization may not truly represent the attitude construct. 

Martin Fishbein for example,maintains that while there is no over- 
whelming reason why ‘attitude' could not mean ali these things (cognitive, 
affective and conative components), it should be recognized that labels 
are merely products established by man for his own convenience. It is 
Fishbein's contention that the concept of attitude has greater scientific 
worth when it is given a more restricted meaning. This point of view 
arises out of the recognition that a multi-component view implies a multi- 


dimensional concept. While adoption of a tri-component conceptualization 


| C.A. Insko and J. Schopler, “Triadic Consistency: A Statement 
of Affective-Cognitive-Conative Consistency," Psychological Review, 74 
(1967), pp. 361-376. 


¢ Milton J. Rosenberg, et al., Attitude Organization and Change 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960), pp. 1-3. 
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1] 
in Fishbein's opinion would not necessarily prove too difficult at the 


theoretical level, it would pose: serious problems for measurement at the 
empirical level. ! 

Also skeptical of the three component view of attitudes are 
Marvin Shaw and Jack Wright. In their opinion, problems arise in the 
transition from the conceptual to the empirical level when theorists 
adopt multi-dimens ional conceptualizations and yet employ conventional 
measurement techniques in their analysis. Shaw and Wright are strongly 
in favor of a more limited conceptualization which views attitudes as 
evaluative or affective reactions which may be related to other cogni- 
tions and overt behavior. This type of approach tends to coincide more 
with most of the work done to date in the attitude measurement area.” 

In light of the potential methodological problems faced by apply- 
ing a multi-component conceptualization of attitude, the approach to be 
taken in this thesis will correspond closely to thase presented by 
Fishbein, and Shaw and Wright. This view conceptualizes attitudes as 
undimensional dealing with what tri-component theorists would call the 
affective dimension. Following from the writings of Martin Fishbein, 
an attitude will be concisely depined as a person's affective or emotional 
evaluation (in terms of degrees of positive or negative polarity) of some 


attitude object.°In terms of the tri-component point of view, this approach 


| Martin Fishbein, "A Consideration of Beliefs and Their Role in 
Attitude Measurement," in Readings in Attitude Theory and Measurement, 
ed. Martin Fishbein (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 257. 


e Marvin E. Shaw and Jack M. Wright, Scales for the Measurement of 
Attitudes (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967), pp. 2-3. 


3 Martin Fishbein and Icek Ajzen, Belief, Attitude, Intention and 
Behavior: An Introduction to Theory and Research (Reading, Massachusetts: 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1975), p. 11. 
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12 
considers an attitude as only encompassing the affective component. The 


remaining two components will be dealt with here as the separate and 
autonomous concepts of belief and behavioral intention. The relationships 
which exist among these concepts will serve as a groundwork for a more 
elaborate theoretical framework to be developed in the latter parts of 


this chapter. 


Major Theoretical Perspectives 

The theoretical literature concerning attitudes to date is 
typified by wide dovarsitye While there may well be as many conceptual 
definitions of attitude as there are attitude theorists, much more 
coherence may be found if the major theoretical perspectives which underly 
the writings are considered. Anthony Greenwald is of the opinion that 
although there are many ways in which attitudes may be conceptualized, 
there are only a limited number of themes which can be expressed in these 
definitions. | In this sense, the theoretical ortentations most directly 
related to tne formulation of the theoretical framework used in this 


thesis are the behaviorist-learning and cognitive consistency approacnes. 


The Behaviorist-Learning Theory Perspective 

Generally, learning theories of attitude seek to explain social 
attitudes in terms of the basic classical and operant conditioning para- 
digms. In the classical conditioning situation, an unconditioned stimulus 
automatically elicits without prior learning, an unconditioned response. 
In addition to this, there may also be a new stimulus which does not 
initially elicit the unconditioned response but some other random response. 


This new stimulus becomes a conditioned stimulus, and will come to elicit 


| Greenwald, "On Defining Attitude and Attitude Theory", p. 364. 
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some of the response characteristics originally produced only by the 
unconditioned stimulus. Learning is said to have occurred when the con- 
ditioned stimulus is able to autonomously elicit the unconditioned res- 
ponse. | 

In contrast to the classical conditioning situation, operant con- 
ditioning (trial and error learning) involves a situation in which the 
organism emits various different responses to a stimulus situation. When 
one of the responses becomes reinforced, or in other words becomes instru- 
mental to obtaining some reward, that response becomes instrumental to 
learning. After repeated trials with one of the particular responses 
continually reinforced, instrumental learning has taken place.” 

One of the earliest applications of the learning theory approach 
to the attitude area was by Leonard Boob in 1947. He considered an atti- 
tude as being an implicit, drive producing response which is socially signi- 
ficant in the individual's world. In this sense, an attitude is an implicit 
response with drive strength which occurs within the individual as a 
reaction to stimulus patterns, and which affects subsequent overt responses. 
While the attitude can be seen as a response, it also serves as 4 stimulus 
and drive for overt behavior.° The point of emphasis is that attitudes 
are closely tied to overt behavior. Doob's rationale for this type of 
approach was that virtually all attitude theorists, regardless of their 


bias, agree that attitudes are learned. Thus the learning, retention and 


| Fishbein and Ajzen, Belief, Attitude, Intention and Behavior: 
An Introduction to Theory and Research, p. 22. 


2-Ebidey pi 23. 


3 Leonard W. Doob, "The Behavior of Attitudes," in Readings in 
Attitude Theory and Measurement, ed. Martin Fishbein (New York: John 


Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 43. 
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extinction of attitudes should follow the same learning principles as 
the learnings of any other motor skills. | 
About ten years after Doob had made his presentation in the 
attitude area, Arthur and Carolyn Staats empirically tested basic learn- 
ing principles in the formation of social attitudes. Classical condition- 
ing was the paradigm tested for attitude formation. Results of the study 
support Aye hypothesis that attitudes already elicited by socially Signi- 
ficant stimuli can be changed through classical Pande Ganges 
Staats and Staats have also extended the generality of this approach 
according to what they term the principle of higher order conditioning. This 
principle maintains that a conditioned stimulus is a word having attained 
the ability to produce a particular emotional response because it has been 
paired with some previous significant event in the individual's environment. 
If still a third word or event is paired with this conditioned stimulus, 
it will come to produce a Similar emotional or affective response. This 
principle can only be agreed upon if one accepts Staats' earlier proposi- 
tion that all words or events in the individual's perceived environment 
have attained the power to elicit emotional responses through previous 


3 In acceptance of this proposition, it can be 


classical conditioning. 
Seen that all aspects of an individual's highly complex interactive his- 


tory can in some way influence his present attitudes. This approach has 


l ipid., p. 42. 


ws Arthur W. Staats and Carolyn K. Staats, “Attitudes Established 
by Classical Conditioning," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
57 hobble, D0 ne Bor oe 


: Kiesler, Collins and Miller, Attitude Change: A Critical Analysis 
of Theoretical Approaches, pp. 97-98. 
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more recently been elaborated upon by Staats in an attempt to establish 
a more comprehensive learning theory of human attitudes. The process 
termed as higher order conditioning concerned the integration of the 
classical and instrumental conditioning principles. | 

While a substantial amount of literature could be reviewed in 
this area, much would tend to follow along the lines discussed here. 
Essentially most learning theories of attitude deal primarily with the 
ways in which implicit or evaluative responses become associated with 


; Another common thread running through most 


a given stimulus object. 
learning theories of attitude is that they are historical in their 
explanation. The individual's past interaction with others and his environ- 


ment are important aspects in explaining his present attitude. 


The Cognitive Consistency Perspective 


Generally, cognitive theories of attitude have in common some 
type of pair of polar adjectives and a general paradigm. Different theo- 
rists employ the polar adjectives (for example, balance-imbalance, 
consonance-dissonance, congruence-incongruence, etc.) to describe an 
individual's cognitions which may be consistent or inconsistent with each 
other. The basic paradigm employed by most of these types of theories is 
that inconsistency is a motivating phenomenon for people to alter their 
cognitive system in order to achieve consistency. The core of consistency 
models is that individuals strive toward attaining consistency among 
cognitions of themselves, their beliefs, feelings or actions, and so on. 
Because inconsistency among these cognitions results in psychological 


| Arthur Staats, "An Outline of an Integrated Learning Theory of 
Attitude Formation and Change," in Readings in Attitude Theory and Measure- 


ment, ed. Martin Fishbein (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 373% 


¢ Fishbein and Ajzen, Belief, Attitude, Intention and Behavior: An 
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16 
discomfort, individuals are motivated to reduce the tension in their 
cognitive structure. | In this sense consistency models are only slightly 
different from the psychology of motivation and learning. 

The first formal consistency theory in the attitude area was pre- 
sented by Fritz Heider in 1946. In his original model, Heider was concerned 
with the balancing of relationships of three elements in a triad, usually 
a focal person (p), another person (0) and some object or event (x). This 
was a phenomenological approach concerned with the focal person's percep- 
tions of the relationships involved in the triad. In this triad, the 
possible types of relationships are: p likes (L) or dislikes (L)-o and x, 
and perceives a causal unit relation (U) between o and x, or perceives 
0 and x as being segregated (U). One type of balanced state is said to 
exist if p feels the same way (that is, either likes or dislikes) toward. 

O and x and perceives a causal unit relation between them. Conversely, 
imbalanced states may exist within the triad if p feels the same way 

about o and x and does not perceive a causal unit relationsnip between 

o and x (that is, he perceives them to be segregated) .“ 

The basic principle of this approach is that a balanced state 
exists if the relations between the three entities are all pear iite or 
if two are negative and one is positive. The dynamic principle underlying 
the theory is that liking and unit relations tend toward a balanced 


State. An imbalanced state either forces a change in p's attitude toward 


} Jerome E. Singer, "Motivation for Consistency," in Cognitive 
Consistency: Motivational Antecedents and Behavioral Consequents, ed. 
Shel Feldman (New York: Academic Press Inc., 1966), p. 4/7. 


2 Fishbein and Ajzen, Belief, Attitude, Intention and Behavior: 


An Introduction to Theory and Research, p. 33. 
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Oo or X or a change in the unit relations between o and x by action or 
cognitive reorganization. | 

Shortly after Heider presented his balance model, various other 
theorists postulated similar theoretical orientations. In 1953 Theodore 
Newcombe presented his ABX system. Following a logic similar to 
Heider's, a state of equilibrium may or may not exist depending upon the 
nature of the interdependent orientations within the A-B-X triad.“ 
Similarly, Charles Osgood and Percy Tannenbaum in 1955 proposed what 
they called the Principle of Congruity. One of the underlying propositions 
in this theory is that attitudes tend toward maximum simplicity. In terms 
of the congruity principle, when two attitude objects (be they person, 
place or thing) of differing evaluations are linked with an assertion, 
there 1s a tendency for the evaluations of each object to shift toward a 
point of equilibrium or congruity. In ecrcer for the principle to apply, 
the two attitude objects must be linked with an assertion which may be 
either associative or dissociative.> | 

In 1956, Milton Rosenberg developed a cognitive theory of attitudes 
different from those above in that it dealt with the intrapersonal sphere. 
The theoretical propositions underlying this approach maintain that a 
person who has a relatively stable affect for or against an object, has 
an accompanying cognitive structure consisting of beliefs about the 


potentialities of that object for attaining or blocking the realization 


of valued states. Also, the valence and extremity of the affect are 


Ibid. 


* Chester A. Insko, Theories of Attitude Change (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Publishing Co., 1967), pp. 165-167. 


3 Ibid., pp. 112-114. 
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18 
correlated with the content of the associated cognitive structure in 


terms of whether beliefs with respect to the cbject facilitate or block 


the realization of valued sates tl 


In later formulations by Rosenberg, belief came to be included 
within the attitude concept in an explicit statement regarding cognitive- 
affective consistency. The relationships between what were termed 
cognitive and affective components of attitudes are summarized by the 
following passage: 

When the affective and cognitive components of an attitude 

are mutually consistent, the attitude is in a Stable state; 

when the affective and cognitive components are mutually 
inconsistent (to a degree that exceeds the individual's 
present tolerance for such inconsistency) the attitude is 

in an unstable state and will undergo spontaneous reorgan- 

izing activity until such activity eventuates in either (1) 

the attainment of affective-cognitive consistency or (2) 

the placing of an irreconcilable inconsistency beyond the 

range of active awareness. 2 
Rosenberg's approach is similar to other tri-component theories of 
attitude in that a person's overt actions are guided by his underlying 


cognitive and affective responses. 


Problems Associated with the Two Major Approaches 

Each of the two schools of thought presented here are character- 
ized by problems and deficiencies in their explanation of attitudes. 
It is thought that a brief overview of some of these inadequacies would 
aid in establishing a rationale for the development of the proposed 


theoretical framework used in this thesis. An attempt to resolve the 


Milton J. Rosenberg, "Cognitive Structure and Attitudinal Affect," 
in Readings in Attitude Theory and Measurement, ed. Martin Fishbein (New 


York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 325. 


“ Milton J. Rosenberg, "An Analysis of Affective-Cognitive Consist- 
ency," in Attitude Organization and Change: An Analysis of Consistency 
Among Attitude Components, by Milton J. Rosenberg, et al.(New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1960), Chapter II, p. 15. 
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various problems and differences between the two approaches could 
possibly serve to aid in the establishment of a unified body of know- 
ledge in the attitude area. 

The early development of learning theories depended upon research 
on lower order organisms in a highly controlled laboratory environment. 
Although there was ample success in this area, learning theorists as a 
whole encountered problems in their generalization to the attitude area. 
Learning theories of attitude have often been labelled as mere transla- 
tions or analogies rather than actual extensions of the original theory. | 
This type of situation has led to a general theoretical oversimplification 
based upon the commonalities of a heterogeneous group of original theories. 

This has also created problems at the empirical level for learn- 
ing theories of attitude. Extensions of research design from earlier work 
has led to the advancement of alternative nypotheses contrary to those 
initially put forth. It has been argued that the demand characteristics of 
learning theory attitude experiments are easily recognizable by the sub- 
jects who would then offer responses appropriate to those of the investig- 
ator's wishes.¢ The hypothesis that experimental subjects can recognize 
the demand characteristics of the experiments directly contradicts the 
classical conditioning hypothesis. 

The possibility of recognizable demand characteristics in learning 
theory experiments leads to the area of the awareness problem which itself 


is contradictory to the interpretation of this approach. The extent to 


of Theoretical Approaches, p. 91. 


2 Ipid., p. 142. 
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which subjects are aware of the investigator's intentions suggests that 
a simple learning theory model may not be sufficient. Awareness implies 
the srasence of cognitive activity which could conceivably mediate the 
observed conditioning effect. In general, learning theory research can 
be characterized by weak theoretical bases and highly contrived or con- 
trolled laboratory experimentation not necessarily typical of the real 
life situations in which attitudes are learned. | 

Tne various types of consistency theories of attitude have not 
been without their problems either. Generally, consistency theories lack 
in conceptual precision, and the terms used in the various models are 
not altogether clear and rigorous. Since conceptual definitions tend to 
differ across models not only in form but also in substance, there arises 
considerable difficulty in inter-theoretical translation.© 

Consistency models differ thet Specification of which elements 
actually constitute inconsistency. In Heider's balance model the incon- 
sistent elements are attitudes toward persons and objects. In Rosenberg's 
model the inconsistent elements are the affective and cognitive components 
of attitude. Other consistency approaches portray similar differences. 
This type of situation does not serve to bring consistency theories to a 
unified front and tends to result in largely intuitive theorizing.° 

There are also other problems arising from these general consider- 
ations. In most consistency theories of attitude there is nothing in the 


" Ibid. pp. 142-150. 


4 Albert Pepitone, "Some Conceptual and Empirical Problems of 
Consistency Models," in Cognitive Consistency: Motivational Antecedents 
and Behavioral Consequents, ed. Shel Feldman (New York: Academic Press 
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Ibid., p. 262. 
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description of the cognitive elements which specifies whether they are 
mutually relevant or irrelevant. Other problems concern individual 
differences in terms of the importance of the inconsistency encountered, 
tolerance of cognitive inconsistency and methods of inconsistency reduc- 
tion. Quantification problems also occur when dealing with the actual 
extent or degree of inconsistency present. Issues of this type tend to 
make the predictions of consistency theories rather loose. | 

It is apparent that the problems of learning and consistency 
theories must receive more attention on behalf of the theorists involved 
in these areas. The diversities existent even among a general theoretical 
orientation itself are strongly incompatible to the development of a 


unified body of knowledge in the attitude area. The proposed formulation 


is an attempt to work toward this type of goal. 


Development of a Theoretical Framework 

The theoretical framework to be implemented in this study will be. 
largely based upon the recent work of Martin Fishbein. Fishbein recogni- 
zes the differences which exist among the learning and consistency theories 
of attitude, however he suggests that maintaining this distinction only 
serves to blur the difference between a theory's theoretical origin and 
the phenomena it deals with. : Being a strong proponent of a more unified 
presentation in attitude theory, Fishbein de-emphasizes the distinction 
between learning and consistency theories, to distinguishing among the 


types of variables the different approaches deal with. 


| Ibid., pp. 266-268. 


¢ Fishbein and Ajzen, Belief , Attitude, Intention and Behavior: 
An Introduction to Theory and Research, p. él. 
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Fishbein's theoretical model has emerged from the recognition 
that attitude, belief, intentions, and behavior are four independent 
(autonomous) variables, although they may have been used interchangably 
in the past. In this sense, much of the apparent theoretical differences 
across broad theoretical perspectives can be eliminated if one were to 
consider exactly what types of concepts and variables different theorists 
Study. Classification of previous research into conceptually different 
categories will eliminate much of the apparent inconsistencies in the 


] 
area. 


Conceptual Distinctions and Framework 

The definition of attitude to be used in this study follows di- 
rectly from that chosen by Fishbein. In his opinion, this definition is 
one which most investigators could agree upon. Thus, an attitude is 
defined as "... a learned predisposition to respond in a consistently 
favorable or unfavorable manner with respect to a given object." 
Consistency in this definition refers to behaviors that are consistently | 
favorable or unfavorable over time. Although certain behaviors may not 
be in correspondence with an individual's attitude, his overail behavioral 
set with respect to the attitude object is expected to remain constant. 
Predispositions are taken to refer to the overall favorability of the 
behavioral pattern. Also, since attitudes are learned, they are consid- 
ered as residues of a person's past experiences. 

The conceptual framework presented by Fishbein involves the rela- 


tionships between beliefs, attitudes, intentions and behavior. Each of 
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23 
these variables are considered as distinct and autonomous concepts. 
Attitudes are characterized by their evaluative or affective nature. They 
are unidimensional and bipolar in nature which renders them amenable to 
measurement on most conventional attitude scales. 

Beliefs refer to the information an individual has about the 
attitude object in question. Essentially they link some object to an 
attribute where both these terms refer to any aspect of the individual's 
perceptual world. Individuals may differ in their perception of the extent 
to which a given object is associated with a given attribute, implying 
that a belief may be measured by a procedure which places the individual 
along a dimension of subjective probability linking the object and the 
attribute. 

Intention refers to the individual's subjective probability 
that he will perform some given behavior. Intentions can be considered 
a special case of beliefs where the object is always the person himself 
and the attribute is always a behavior. An individual's behavior simply 
refers to overt actions which are studied in their own right. Fishbein 
feels that behavior may also be studied to infer an individual's beliefs, 
attitudes and intentions. | 

The relationships which exist among these four variables comprise 
the basis of Fishbein's conceptual model. Beliefs being the fundamental 
building blocks in this framework, are learned by the individual by direct 
observation or by various inference processes. In this sense the indivi- 
dual comes to associate a spectrum of objects (that is, all facets of 


his perceptual world) with various attributes. It is the totality of a 
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person's beliefs which determine his attitudes, intentions and behaviors. 

A person's attitude toward an object is based upon the total set 
of salient beliefs he has regarding that object. Depending upon the nature 
of the attributes the ipdivadia) tends to associate with a given object, 
his attitude will tend to be either generally favorable or unfavorable. 
More specifically, a person's attitude toward an object is a function of 
his beliefs that the object has certain attributes and his evaluation of 
these attributes. A person's attitude is viewed as a function of his total 
set of salient beliefs but not necessarily of any specific belief. 

Attitudes are related to intentions in a similar fashion. An 
attitude toward an object is viewed as being related to the individual's 
intentions to perform a set of behaviors with respect to the object, but 
not necessarily to any one specific relevant behavioral intention. On the 
other hand, each intention is viewed as being directly related to its 
corresponding behavior. Barring unforeseen events, a person should perform 
those behaviors which he intends. | The relationships among the four vari- 
ables in Fishbein's model are shown in Figure 2.1. 

The feedback loops supplied in the diagram imply that the exis- 
tent relationships are not unidirectional. Once formed, attitudes can 
influence the nature of a person's beliefs, and the performance of a given 
behavior may also lead to the establishment of new beliefs about the 
attitude object. 

The basic model presented here in a way represents what occurs 
within an individual in a cognitive fashion. This information processing 


approach is basedon the point of view that man is rational. This model 


' Ibid. pp. 13-16. 
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26 
however is not complete until its formational aspects are considered in 


somewhat greater detail. 


The Broader Theoretical Context 

It is the intention of this thesis to link Fishbein's conceptual 
model to a framework destin with attitude acquisition. In order to 
achieve this, some of the basic contributions of the learning theory 
perspective to the attitude area will be reconsidered. In a manner con- 
sistent with earlier learning theory positions, Fishbein agrees that both 
attitudes and beliefs may be readily placed within the framework of be- 
havior theory.! 

Maintaining this theoretical basis, attitude acquisition is 
approached in terms of concept formation. In this approach attitudes are 
characterized as mediating evaluative responses which are implicitly 
learned, tending to guide an individual's more overt responses with 
respect to an attitude cbject. Here, attitude is unidimensional, concerned 
only with the amount of affect for or against a psychological object. 
Also, since every point in semantic space has an evaluative component, 
an individual can have a positive, negative or neutral attitude with res- 
pect to any object, suggesting that there is a mediating evaluative res- 
ponse associated with every stimulus. 

Beliefs are characterized in probabilistic terms that a relation- 


ship exists between some object and some attribute. If the object of 


I Martin Fishbein, "A Behavior Theory Approach to the Relations 
Between Beliefs About an Object and the Attitude Toward the Object," 
in Readinas in Attitude Theory and Measurement, ed Martin Fishbein 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 389. 


2 Ibid. 
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27 
belief is viewed as a stimulus and the attribute or concept related 
to the belief object is viewed as a response, a belief statement can be 
seen as a stimulus-response association. Since an individual can associate 
many different concepts with a given attitude object (object of belief), 
the totality of an individual's beliefs about an object can be viewed as 
a belief system. Fishbein calls this system of response a habit-family 
hierarcny of responses, where the higher the response is in the hierarchy, 
the greater is the probability that a given response will be associated 


lethis 


with the stimulus, and consequently the stronger is the belief. 
approach is an adaption of Ramon J. Rhine's theory of concept formation. 

In terms of Rhine's approach, an attitude is considered to be 
a concept with an evaluative dimension. A concept is viewed as an associa- 
tion between a common response and a set of stimulu. These associated 
stimult often form a class of phenomena which display some types of common 
characteristics. When many associated stimuli become conditioned to a 
common mediating response, these stimuli become organized into one system. 
It is this system of associations between the stimuli and the common media- 
ting response which is the concept. The simplest type of concept can be 
viewed diagrammatically in Figure 2.2. 


t 


In terms of the following diagram, the simple concept ‘grey' would 
be seen in the following manner. The stimuli (S) would be various shades 
of color which arouse the same mediating response (ry) which provides a 


stimulus conditioned in an individual to the overt verbal label ‘grey’. 
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Figure 2.2 


A First Order Concept 


S = stimuli 
Wie first order mediator 
eS Ss = Stimulus produced by 


mediator 


Source: Ramon J. Rhine , "A Concept Formation Approach to Attitude 
Acquisition," in Readings in | Attitude Theory and Measurement, 


ed. Martin Fisabein (New Yc York : John Wiley and Sons Inc., 
1967}, p. 384. 


A more complex situation is one in which different sets of stimuli 
become associated with different first order mediators, forming first 
order concepts. The stimuli associated with these first order mediators 
(s) are themselves associated with another common mediator of the second 
order. The stimulus produced by this second order mediator forms a 
second order concept. For example, suppose one set of first order stimuli 
concerns various types of dress leading to the common mediator of ‘uniform’ 
arid a second set of stimuli concerning various types of eccupational 
duties leads to the common mediator of ‘law control’. Each stimulus 1S assoc- 
ciated with a second order mediator of ‘police’. This can be shown in Figure 
2.3 on the following page. 

According to Rhine, there is no attitude in this second-order 
| concept since there are yet no evaluations involved in concept formation. 
An attitude developes when at least one of the first order concepts is an 


evaluative reaction. This implies that attitudes are equivalent to a 
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Figure 2.3 


A Second Order Concept 
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Ss = stimulus produced by 
the mediator 
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= concept formed of police 


Source: Ramon J. Rhine, "A Concept Formation Approach to Attitude 
Acquisition," in Readings in Attitude Theory and Measurement, 
ed. Martin Fishbein (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 

1967), p. 384. 


Special class of concepts distinguished by the inclusion of an evaluative 


ider 


i 


dimension. For example, in order to illustrate a simple attitude, con 
the previous example. Suppose that at the first level there is a set of 
stimuli concerning types of behavior such as 'tough', ‘impersonal’ and 
so on, all leading to the common mediator of aggressive. When this set 
of stimuli becomes associated with the first order concepts, an 


attitude is formed. This attitude is shown in the figure below. 


Figure 2.4 
A Simple Attitude 


ae ae De S, = a group of evaluative 
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Source: Ramon J. Rhine, "A Concept Formation Approach to Attitude Acquis- 
tion," in Readings in Attitude Theory and Measurement, ed. Martin 


Fishbein (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 384. 
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Fishbein feels that Rhine's concept formation model carries im- 


portant implications for studying the relationships eee beliefs and 
attitudes in his own model. If concepts are in fact formed as suggested, 
then it follows that an individual's beliefs are some function of the 
learning process. faWever: Fishbein takes exception to Rhine's point of 
view that an attitude is not present until at least one of the first 
order stimuli is evaluative eliciting a first order evaluative mediator. 
For Fishbein a concept is any discriminal aspect of an individual's 
world including all stimuli and all responses. In this case all first 
order stimuli eliciting a common mediator or concept also elicit an 
evaluative response (be it positive, negative or neutral). 
Fishbein sees each of these evaluative responses as being sSumma- 
tive. He feels tnat through the mediation process, the summated evaluative 
response is associated with the mediator or concept. Thus on future 
occasions this concept will elicit an evaluative response that is a 
function of the stimuli that elicit it. 
In Fishbein's opinion the summated evaluative response (the 
attitude) also becomes associated with the concept (stimulus) through 
the process of classical conditioning. For example, considering only 
one belief as in the previous example, it can be seen that the evaluative 
response (that is the UCR or unconditioned response) elicited by the 
unconditioned stimulus (UCS) ‘aggressive’ can become associated with 
the concept ‘police’ through classical conditioning. In other words, the 


concept ‘police! is the conditioned stimulus (CS). This simple situation 


can be seen in Figure 2.5 on the following page. 


| Ipid., p. 390-391. 
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Classical Conditioning of an Attitude 


(Police pags: & 
eS 
| pivs:-a 
ae 
Pe ot 
V Pa 
UC Sth ste os mre UCR: 
(Aggressive) (Attitude) 


Source: Martin Fishbein, "A Behavior Theory Approach to the Relations 
Between Beliefs About an Object and Attitudes Toward the Object," 
in Readings in Attitude Theory and Measurement, ed. Martin Fish- 


bein (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 392. 


The unconditioned stimulus (i.e., concept of ‘aggressive' given 


by ae ) elicits the evaluative response. When the conditioned stimulus 


“S 
(i.e., the stimulus concept of 'police') becomes associated with the 
unconditioned stimulus it begins to elicit the evaluative response before 


only elicited by ‘aggressive’. 


wade 


Since an individual may have many beliefs about a given concept, 
the evaluation of each will in part become associated with the attitude 
object or concept. The evaluation of each related balief available for 
summation is a function of the strength of the belief (that is, the in- 
dividual's subjective probability that the stimulus elicits the response). 
Once a person has already learned the concept however, he may 
learn new associations to it which then become a part of and restructure 
his original habit-family-hierarchy of responses. It is quite possible 
that after further learning many of the original stimuli originally 
comprising the formation of the concept are no longer paramount in the 


response hierarchy. Through conditioning processes and mediated genera- 


lization, the introduction of new beliefs (mediated responses) could 
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32 
continually restructure the hierarchy with respect to the attitude object, 
and consequently the summated evaluation (the attitude itself). | 

Based on these theoretical considerations, Fishbein has presented 
a formulation predicting an individual's overall attitude toward an 
object. Essentially an individual's attitude toward any object is a 
function of the strength of his beliefs about the object and the evalu- 


ative loadings of these beliefs. This relationship can be shown alge- 


braically as follows :° 


N 
A, = BiAi 
i=] 
where: Ay = attitude toward object o, 
Bi = the strength of belief 1 about o,i.e.,the probability or 


improbability that 0 is associated with some other concept 


u@ 
ie 3 
Ai = the evaluative aspect of Bi, i.e., the evaluation of Xe 
N = the number of beliefs about 1, 7.e¢., the number of responses 


in the individual's habit-family-hierarchy. 

This formulation is the fundamental building block of Fishbein's 
theoretical framework. Not only is it important in the theoretical realm, 
but as will be seen in later chapters, it also carries important impli- 
cations for attitude measurement. 

Through the development of this theoretical framework, it has 


been proposed that attitudes are acquired in light of behaviorist learn- 


Lthids. p; 393. 


¢ Ibid., p. 394. 
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ing paradigms, If processes such as mediated generalization actually 

do form attitudes, then the question which remains is how do these pro- 
cesses actually work in real life? Surely, individual attitudes are not 
developed in sterile laboratory conditions but in the context of day-to- 
day activities. Thus, it would seem necessary to relate some of these 
theoretical principles to a more practical model of how attitudes are 


formed. 


Further Considerations in Attitude Formation 


An individual's past experiences with his surrounding physical 
and social environment are the general bases by which social attitudes 
are formed. This point of view has been familiar to attitude theorists 
for some time. For instance, in an early writing, Gordon Allport proposed 
four common conditions for the formation of attitudes. Attitudes may 
be formed through the accretion of experience or through the integration 


of a number of specificexperiences ofa similar type. Through differen- 


=a 


be 


tiation or segregation, very distinct and specific attitudes may 
developed from general attitudes learned in an individual's early years. 
A dramatic experience or trauma is also thought to be instrumental in 
forming an attitude. Allport felt that a single experience of this type 
could actually become the basis of an attitude if it is intense enough 

to result in a permanent reorganization in the individual's mental field. 
A fourth condition for attitude formation is what Allport called ready 
made attitudes. Socialized values and beliefs may be instilled within 

the individual which may predetermine his attitudes even without the 


; : ] 
basis of actual experience. 


The four common conditions of attitude Formation can be found 
in: Gordon Allport, “Attitudes," pp. 810-811. 
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These early points made by Allport are very similar to some of the 


more recent writings of William McGuire dealing with He ee formation, 
McGuire emphasizes the individual's direct experiences with the stimulus 
or attitude object as being instrumental to attitude formation. Like 
Allport, he suggests that direct experiences can be in the form of repeat- 
ed accumulated contacts with the attitude object or in the form of 

Single traumatic or salient events. McGuire continues on to show that 
there is a substantial body of researcn supporting these tivo types of 
conditions as the bases of attitude formation. | 

Other theorists have placed greater stress upon indirect rather 
than direct experience with the attitude object as a basis for attitude 
formation. Harry Triandis feels that many of our attitudes are learned 
through communication with other people. Their reports of their exper- 
jences and feelings can influence a person's attitude toward some object 
with which he has never had prior contact.* This idea of indirect or 
vicarious contact with the attitude object corressonds closely to 
Allport's notion of ready made attitudes based on the infiuence of other 
people in our lives. 

Martin Fishbein also views the formation of attitudes as being a 
result of a person's past experiences. The nature of these past exper- 
jences lead us to associate 'good' or 'bad' attributes with an attitude 
object resulting in favorable or unfavorable attitudes. This model of 


attitude formation is in close correspondence to Fishbein's theoretical 


McGuire, "The Nature of Attitudes and Attitude Change," pp. 166- 
162, 


é Harry C. Triandis, Attitude and Attitude Change (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons Inc., 1971), pp. 101-102. 
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model earlier discussed stressing the linkage between beliefs and 
attitudes. | According to this model we automatically acquire an atti- 
tude toward an object as we learn its associations with other objects, 
attributes, or qualities with which we already have attitudes. These 
attitudes (or evaluations of attributes) were themselves functions of 
beliefs linking the attribute to other characteristics and the evalua- 
tions of those characteristics. According to Fishbein, this chain could 
continue on indefinitely and ultimately must probably fall back on various 
primary motives, pleasure-pain principles or hedonism to account for the 
initial acquisition of affect.* 

This past experience model can be interpreted in terms of the 
basic conditioning processes of learning theory. When a person is exposed 
to a stimulus object (either by direct exverience or through communication 
with others) through a number of associations of that object with various 
attributes, beliefs may be formed. The avaluations of the associated 
attributes acquired through prior learning are conditioned (either classi- 
cally or instrumentally) to the stimulus (attitude object), and the 
evaluation comes to be associated with the stimulus. Thus an attitude 


toward the object is formed 


Attitudes and Values 
The relevance of values to the attitude theory field, in the minds 
of various social psychologists is quite significant. For instance, Paul 


Secord and C.W. Backman feel that in a broad sense an individual's entire 


! For a detailed discussion of belief formation, see Fishbein and 
Ajzen, Belief, Attitude, Intention and Behavior: An Introduction to Theory 
and Research, pp. 131-215. 


* Ibid., p. 217. 


3 Ibid., p. 283. 
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personality structure and hence his behavior may be thought of as being 
Organized around a central value system comprised of a wide array of 
related attitudes. In this sense, a value system is seen as an indivi- 
dual's overall orientation toward whole classes of objects. Thus, 1f 
values in the broadest sense are considered to be broad groupings of 
related attitudes, then it would be expected that the study of values 
would give greater insight into the nature of attitude formation. 

Tt is Edwin P. Hollander's point of view that values as well as 
attitudes are acquired through socialization. Attitudes and values are 
considered as psychological representations of the society's and cul- 
ture's influence on an individual .° Hollander views attitude formation 
as occurring through direct exposure, indirect exposure and an indivi- 
dual's deep seated personality dispositions including his overai! vaiues. 
Values are defined as core components of a clustering of attitudes, 
which direct behavior on a long range basis toward some goals in prefer- 
ence to others. 3 

Other theorists view the socialization of attitudes and values 
as being instrumental in the individual's adult years as weil as in 
childhood. Important aspects of adult socialization are reference and 
membership groups of the individual. Although a person may learn atti- 
tudes and values in his early years, these basic orientations continue 


to be supplemented or altered by the values implied by the shared per- 


' paul F. Secord and C.W. Backman, Social Psychology (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 99. 


* Edwin P. Hollander, Principles and Methods of Social Psychology 
(2nd ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 1971) ,e0-ah44. 


3 Ibid., pp. 149-151. 
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37 
Spectives of the groups which play an important role in the individual's 
interactive life. There has been various research supporting 
this point of view. | 

The theoretical developments of Milton Rokeach will be central 
in further establishing the relationships between attitudes and values in 
this study. Because Rokeach's conceptualization of attitudes and beliefs 
is strongly similar to that of Fishbein's, the consideration of values 
(as seen by Rokeach) will easily fit into the present theoretical con- 
text. Rokeach defines an attitude as, "a relatively enduring organiza- 
tion of beliefs around an object or situation predisposing one to respond 
in some preferential tanner.” Also similar to Fishbein, Rokeach feels 
that based on the principles of learning, attitudes are enduring sets 
formed by past experiences. 

Like Fishbein, Rokeach finds it necessary to HAT che 
closely related concepts in his theory in order to help resolve any 
conceptual confusion which may arise. A belief system represents the 
total universe of a person's beliefs about the physical and social world 
and the self. An attitude is an organization of several beliefs (some 
of which are matters of fact and some of which are evaluative) predis- 
posing one to respond in.some preferential manner. A value as disting- 
uished from an attitude is a type of belief centrally located within 
ones belief system about how one ought or ought not to behave or about 
end states of existence. Values are abstract ideals which are not tied 


to any specific attitude representing a person's belief about ideal 


For supportive research on this view see: T. Shibutani, "Refer- 
ence Groups as Perspectives," American Journal of Sociology, 60 (1955), 
pp. 562-570 and M. Sherif andC.W. Sherif, Reference Groups: Exploration 


into Conformity and Deviation of Adolescents (Ne w York: Harper and Row,1964). 
: Milton Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values: A no or Orga- 
nization and Change (San Francisco: Jossey Bass Inc., 1968), p. 112. 
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modes of conduct and terminal goals. In other words, they are a type 
of standard or criterion for guiding action, developing and maintaining 


attitudes toward relevant objects, and for justifying one's self. | 


The Proposed Theoretical Model 

Having discussed the basic formational and organizational aspects 
of the proposed theoretical framework for this study, these can be 
integrated into an overall model. In this model, the earlier formulation 
linking beliefs, attitudes, intentions and behavior will be organized into 
a broader framework involving the formational aspects herein discussed. 
For classification purposes, the formational aspects are divided into 
direct and indirect contact with the attitude object, depending upon their 
major type of impact. A diagrammatic view of this model can be seen in 
Figure 2.6. i 

With respect to this model, several points of clarification must 
be made. Although the basic learning principles (classical and instrumental 
conditioning) shown are included only within the direct contact classi- 
fication, this is not to discount their relevance in the establishment 
of attitudes by means of indirect contact. It was noted earlier in this 
chapter that values themselves can be thought to be established by way 
of these same learning processes. However, an adult individual can be 
expected to have a developed repetoire of basic guiding principles which 
influence his beliefs and attitudes. Secondly, according to this diagram, 
the learning principles presented are grouped into one whole. This 
has been done because when considering an individual's past experiences, 


it is for all practical purposes impossible to differentiate the 


| tpid., pp. 123-124, 159-160. 
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40 
exact nature of the learning processes involved. This is in line with 


the earlier mentioned fact that a classically conditioned stimulus can 
also have an instrumental or reinforcing function for an individual. 

It should also be noted that the formational aspects are shown 
by arrow to be linked to beliefs and not attitudes. This is because 
according to the formulation presented by Fishbein, beliefs are the 
fundamental building blocks for the other related variables. Attitudes 
it may be recalled, ae be considered as hypothetical variables repre- 
senting the overall summative nature of the total set of salient beliefs 
about the object. In this sense, belief should be considered as being 


the variable which is influenced by the presented formational aspects. 


Theoretical Hypotheses 

From this theoretical model, a series of general theoretical 
hypotheses can be developed which will help to guide the empirical analy- 
ses in later chapters. While these hypotheses are admittedly very broad 
and perhaps even vague, the variables involved at this point will be 
later broken down into operational components of a relatively much more 
specific nature. At this point, these hypotheses can be viewed as a type 
of summary of the theoretical relationsnips among tne concepts discussed 
in this chapter. 

The first group of hypotheses presented here deal primarily with an 
individual's direct experience with an attitude object. They will deal 
with the manner in which the learning principles thus far discussed are 
expected to influence an individual's attitude. Generally, an individual's 
present attitude toward an object is some function of his past condition- 


ing history with respect to that object. The relationships involved can 
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4] 
be stated in terms of the following hypotheses: 


IA There is a positive relationship between the nature of 
the cumulative quality of an individual's past reinforce- 
ment with respect to an attitude object and the favorability 
of his present attitude toward that object. 

IB There is a positive relationship between the nature of a 

Single traumatic or salient experience an individual has 
with respect to an attitude object and the favorability 
of his present attitude toward that object. 

The second group of hypotheses deal with variabies which are thought 
to be most influential in attitude formation in terms of an individual's 
previous indirect contact with an attitude object. Here the major points 
of emphasis are the values a person holds and the relevant attitudes of 
nis peers, relatives and significant others in general. Tne general 
expected relationships are given in terms of tre following hypotheses: 

ITA People with differing value structures will also exnibit 

systematically differing attitudes toward an object which 
they are mutually familiar with. 

IIB The attitudes of an individual's peers, relatives and 

Significant others toward an attitude object are posi- 
tively related to the attitudes that the individual 
holds toward the object. 

A third area of investigation concerns the relationships proposed 
to exist among the variables in the conceptual framework presented in this 
chapter. An individual's attitude toward an object is expected to be re- 
lated to the totality of behavioral intentions he has with respect to the 


object. The expected relationship is given in the following hypothesis: 
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IITA The favorability of a person's attitude toward an object 
is positively related to the favorability of the set of 


behavioral intentions he has with respect to that object. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
METHODOLOGY 


The Study Area 
The geographical area selected for this study is known as Alberta 

Fish and Wildlife Region Number 7. This region along with six others 
throughout the province is designed to facilitate the administration of 
Wildlife Law enforcement. Located in north-central Alberta, Region 7 is 
further subdivided into the districts of Athabasca, Barrhead, Stony 
Plain, Edmonton and Vagreville. In each of these subdivisions the dis- 
trict offices provide administrative units for the Wildlife Officers 

of the area, all of whom are responsible to the Regional Officer in 


Edmonton. 


1 


It is estimated that in 1975 there were approximately 40,0900 to 


50,000 licensed resident hunters in Region 7 (this estimate was cbtained 
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from Fish and Wildlife Division cemputer tape license 
substantial fraction of the total Alberta Hunter population (there being 
about 125,000 licensed Alberta hunters in 1975). The region has hunters 
of both rural and urban backgrounds. 

Hunters living within Region 7 find easy access to a variety 
of upland bird, migratory waterfowl, and big game such as moose, deer 
and to some extent bear. However, it should be noted that this study 
does not assume that Region 7 resident hunters hunt solely in that region. 
The general findings of this study will not only reflect the situation 
in Region 7, but the attitudes of Region 7 hunters toward Wildlife Officer 


practices and Wildlife Law administration throughout the province. 
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Design of the Study 

Hunter attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers will be 
Studied by way of an expost facto observation of two hunter groups-- 
known Wildlife Law violators and non-violators. Kerlinger defines 
expost facto research as a: 

...systematic empirical inquiry in which the scientist 

does not have direct control of independent variables 

because their manifestations have already occurred or 

they are inherently not manipulable. Inferences about 

the relationships among variables are made witnout 

intervention, from concommitant variation of indepen- 

dent and dependent variables. 

This definition suggests various inherent weaknesses in this 
Study aS are common to other types of expost facto research. Biers is 
no control over time and the study variables. Because the effects of the 
variables have already occurred at the time of study, causal inferences 
cannot be made. Thus, as opposed to a true experimental situation, this 
research will tend to be correlational in nature. In spite of this, it is 
nevertheless thought that this desiqn is adequate for gaining knowledge 
of hunters' attitudes at one point in time in a cross-sectional sense. 

A diagrammatic representation of the research design employed in this 
thesis is shown in Figure 3.1 on the following page. 

Possible differences in Y5 and Y5 cannot be absolutely attributed 
to the inherent difference (violator-non-violator) of the two hunte 
groups since there are other factors which could influence differences in 
attitude. Control of intervening variables can be accomplished by taking 
into consideration their relationships with the major dependent variable, 


hunter attitudes. According to attitude theory, various other factors such 


as the respondents' socio-economic status, demographic background, 


Y Ered N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research, 2nd Ed. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston Inc., 1973), p. 379. 
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Figure 3.1] 


Design of the Present Study 
i 


~X a ae 
denotes two separate groups 


X: denotes the occurance of a known Wildlife Law violation in 1975 
(the known violator), 
~X: denotes the non-occurance of a known Wildlife Law 
violation during 1975 (the non-violator), 
Y5: denotes the assessment of attitudes of known violators, 
Yo: denotes the assessment of peri rudes of non-violators, 


R : denotes random selection of respondents within groups. 


Source: Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research (2nd ed. ; 


New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston Inc., 1973), p. 321. 


Socialized values, and quality of contact with Wildlife Officers may have 


an influence on attitude formation. 


Sampling Procedures 

The hunter sample was drawn from the population of 1975 residents 
of Fish and Wildlife Region Number 7. Independent random samples of known 
violators and non-violators were respectively drawn from the Fisn and 
Wildlife Division's 1975 violation records and computer tape license data. 
A hunter violator in this study is defined as one having a record of a 
1975 Wildlife Law violation. It is possible that some hunters in the non- 
violator sample were undetected violators in 1975 or were known violators 
from previous hunting seasons. However, this was not controlled for in 


the research design. The extent to which this possibility may influence 
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results will be commented upon in the latter part of this chapter. 

In the early stages of the research, a pilot study was adminis- 
tered to a small sample of hunters for the purpose of pretesting the 
questionnaire and research design. From the above sources, fifty known 
violators and seventy non-violators were randomly selected. The total 
pretest response after one mailing of tne questionnaire was 35.1%. 

This was deemed an acceptable amount for the preliminary purpose for 
which the data were gathered. Upon completion of the pretest, the actual 
study sample was drawn. From the hunter population, independent random 
samples of violators and non-violators yielded a total sample size of 
1,182 (136 violators and 1,046 non-violators). The first mailing of the 
questionnaire to this sample yielded a combined response rate of 39.0%. 
After approximately one month, a second mailing of the questionnaire to 
all non-respondents increased the total combined response rate to 57.7%. 
Table 3.1 on the following page shows in greater catail the response 
trends of first, second and total mailings for both hunter groups. 

Although the total response rate was 57.7% after two mailings, 
the proportion of usable returns was somewhat less. Some questionnaires 
were returned unanswered due to wrong addresses or not having been comple- 
ted by respondents. Of 1,182 questionnaires mailed out, 596 returned 
usable comprising a usable overall] response rate of 50.4%. While this 
response is comparable to those of similar studies cited in Chapter I, 
the fact that nearly half of the original sample did not respond cannot 
be overlooked. To investigate the possibility of return bias, respondents 
from first and second mailings were compared over various background 
characteristics. The second mailing respondents can be considered as non- 


respondents had only one questionnaire mailing been performed. Any bias 
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Table 3.1 


Response Trends of Questionnaire Mailouts 


Number Mailed Number Unusable Percent 
Out Completed Returns Return 
FIRST MAIL 
Violators 136 37 9 33.0 
Non-Violators 1046 358 ay 39.7 
Total Hunters 1182 395 66 39.0 
SECOND MAIL 
Violators 90 18 2 22.2 
Non-Violators 631 183 18 Bieo 
Total Hunters 721 ene) 20 30.7 
TOTAL MAILS 
Violators 136 55 1] A8.5 
Non-Violators 1046 54] 75 58.9 


Total Hunters 11382 596 86 led 


a jie of 
Day 


4g 
trends should thus be revealed by differences in the first and second 
mailing respondents. 

The two respondent groups were compared for the variables: resi- 

dence, age, secondary education, seasons hunted and violation status. 
The null hypothesis under test for each variable was that there was no 
difference in the characteristic under study for the two respondent groups. 
Using a .05 significance level, the following tables summarize the statis- 


tical results concerning the two respondent groups. 


Table 3.2 


Residence of First and Second Mailing Respondents 


Rural Farm Rural Non-Farm Urban Row Total 
First Mailing 24 ye 314 390 
Second Mailing 14 18 168 290 


Column Total 38 70 482 o30 


NOTE: Missing observations = 6 


yo = 2.44 (2 dif.) 


Significance = .296 


Table_ 3.3 


Age of First and Second Mailing Respondents 


a . 2 . 
N X T Value Significance 
First Mailing 394 34.72 
ES ee -.5] 611 
Second Mailing 199 35.29 


* average age in years. 


NOTE: Missing observations = 3 
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Table 3.4 


Secondary Education of First and Second 
Mailing Respondents 


N X* T Value Significance 
First Mailing 392 10.97 
— Hes a 
Second Mailing 199 10.73 


* average education in years. 


NOTE: Missing observations = 5 


Table 3.5 


Seasons Hunted of First and Second 
Mailing Respondents 


a a A ——_ + 


N X T Value Significance 
First Mailing 393 toa 
Sate Se ee R <OF ~505 
Second Mailing 199 13.43 
* average years hunted. 
NOTE: Missing observations = 4 
Table 3.6 
Violation Status of First and Second 
Mailing Respondents 
Violators Non-Violators Row Total 
First Mailing 37 358 395 
Second Mailing 18 183 20] 
Column Total 55 54] 596 


NOTE: Missing observations = 0 


yo = 00021 (1 d.f.) 


Significance = .9884 
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In each case, the significance level of the calculated stat- 


istics does not exceed the .05 level. The null hypothesis for each vari- 
able is not rejected and it is concluded that there are no differences 
between first and second mailing respondents in terms of the character- 
istics studied. It is assumed that the remaining non-respondents would 
likely not display significant differences from the study sample. This 
assumption is confirmed in an analysis concerning a comparison of the 
Sample and hunter population undertaken in Appendix B of this thesis. 

In that analysis no significant differences ites found for the age and 


sex distributions between the hunter population and study sample. 


Construction of the Survey Instrument 

The first part of the questionnaire which hunters received ccn- 
cerned facts regarding their socio-economic and demographic backgrounds. 
The variables such as age, sex, marital status, residence, education, 
occupation, income, hunter training, and hunting experience were included 
because of their potential influence on the attitudinal variables. The 
quantification and sub-classification of these variables does not present 
any serious problems as they are widely used in many types of social survey 
research. The major concern in operationalizing these variables was to pre- 
sent them in such a way so as to enable subsequent comparative analysis 
with other studies or with the general Alberta population. With this con- 
sideration in mind, the categorical breakdowns for each of these variables 
was either identical or compatible with data and questions in the 1971 
Canadian Census. Background variable breakdowns can be viewed in questions 


1 throuah 10, 16, 17 and 21 of the questionnaire in Appendix A. 
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Perceptual Variables 

Overall experiences with Wildlife Officers-- The actual amount 
and nature of experiences which hunters had with Wildlife Officers was 
an important aspect of this research. Based on the theoretical consider- 
ations in Chapter II, a substantial aspect of attitude formation was 
proposed as a result of the nature of an individual's direct experiences 
with the attitude object. To obtain a measure of Officercontact, hunters 
were Asket to record the amount of times they had actually encountered 
a Wildlife Officer while hunting for each of the hunting seasons during 
1973, 1974 and 1975, | Contacts with Officers prior to 1973 were not asked 
since it was thought that hunter estimations would become less accurate. 

Having obtained a measure of actual contacts a measure of the 
quality of contacts was obtained. Hunters were asked to indicate the ex- 
tent to which Officers generally tended to display a series of listed 
behavioral characteristics. The characteristics listed for rating purposes 
were: fair, Suspicious, respectful, polite, authoritarian, efficient, and 
arrogant. Hunters rated the extent to which Officers displayed each char- 
acteristic on a five-point scale. Responses to the behavioral character- 
istic ratings were scored in such a manner that the more Officers were per- 
ceived to display a positive behavior or the less they were perceived to 
display a negative benavior, the higher the score. When all the ratings 
are summed, the higher the overall score, the more favorable would be the 
hunter's overall experiences with Wildlife Officers. 


| The method of estimating hunter contacts with Wildlife Officers 
over the three year pericd is illustrated in question 18 of the question- 
naire in Appendix A. 


2 The rating alternatives for the quality of overall contact 
measure can be found in question 20 of the questionnaire in Appendix A. 
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Behavioral intentions-- For both Wildlife Laws and Officers, 
hunters were asked how they thought they would behave by checking one of 
six ordinally ranked alternatives. One set of intention alternatives was 
developed for each attitude object. Alternatives in each case were listed 
from the most favorable to the most unfavorable allowing hunters' inten- 
tions to be ranked in relation to one another. | 
Values-- The empirical work of Milton Rokeach was applied to 
obtain a measure of hunters' hierarchical value structure. © The original 
methodology included two value systems of eighteen values each (instrumental 
and terminal values). Respondents were asked to rank the values in each 
system from 1 to 18. In applying this methodology to this study, only the 
instrumental vaiue system was used. Given the length of the questionnaire 
in the present study, hunters were instead asked to rate eacn value on a 
five point range of importance.” By doing this, it would not be nossible 
to obtain individual rankings since a respondent could attribute equal 
amounts of importance to each vaiue listed in the scale. However, group 


7 
: 


averages for each value could be used to obtain overall group rankings of 
the listed values. 

Hunters' perceptions of significant others' attitudes-- In Chapter 
II it was proposed that a person's reference and membership groups would 


be influential in determining the nature of his own attitudes. In consider- 


ation of this, hunters were asked their perceptions of their significant 


See questions 14 and 15 of the questionnaire in Appendix A for 
the measures of behavioral intentions. 


2 Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes and Values, pp. 156-178. 


3 See question 11 of the questionnaire in Appendix A for the manner 
in which values were measured. 
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others' general attitudes (those who hunt) toward Wildlife Laws and 

Wildlife Officers. Two questions were included in the questionnaire, one 
pertaining to each attitude object regarding the favorability of signi- 
ficant others' attitudes. | Very favorable general attitudes were given a 


score of 5 and very unfavorable ones were given a score of 1. 


Measurement of Attitudes 

Hunter attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Wildlife Officers were 
measured according to Likert's method of summated ratings.° This method 
allows the respondent to rate a number of statements or items on a five 
point scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. This thesis 
utilized conventional scale construction techniques in the field of 
attitude measurement. 

Initially, large pools of statements were collected concerning each 
attitude object. Both item pools contained approximately fifty items, each 
naving roughly equal amounts of clearly positive or negative statements. 
In developing these two item pools, previous research employing similar 
Scales was pepeuiaad The two item pools were formed into scales and 
included in tne pretest questionnaire. Pretest responses to tne attitude 
Scale items were scored in such a fashion that the more favorable the 


response, the higher the score. This necessitated that strong agreement 


See questions 22 and 23 of the questionnaire in Appendix A for 
' significant others' attitudes. 


2 R. Likert, "A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes," in 
Archives of Psychology, Vol. 22 (1932), pp. 1-55. 


; Shaw and Wright, Scales for the Measurement of Attitudes,pp. 249- . 
264, 447-451; Patrick T. Cleaver,et al., “Gradients in Attitudes Toward 
Law, Courts and Police," in Sociological Focus, Vol. 2, No. 2 (1968), 
pp. 29-39; Gene E. Carte, "Changes in Public Attitudes Toward the Police: 
A Comparison of 1938 and 1971 Surveys," in Journal of Police Science and 


Administration, Vol. 1, No. 2 (June 1973), pp. 224-231. 
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with a positive statement and strong disagreement with a negative item 


received a score of 5. Scores of 1 were attributed in exactly the oppo- 
Site fashion. This type of scoring procedure ensured that once all item 
scores for the scale were summed, the higher the total score, the more 
favorable the overall attitude. 

Pretest responses were used to perform an item analysis. This 
procedure helped to ensure that all those attitude statements which were 
to be included in the final questionnaire met the criterion of internal 
consistency. | According to this criterion, the more favorable a person's 
a eatade, the more likely he should endorse positive statements and the 
less likely he should endorse negative ones. To determine whether the 
attitude scale items met this criterion, all the respondents' scores for 
each item were correlated with their respective tota 
using the Pearson Correlation Coefficient. Item anaiysis yielded approxi- 
mately 100 correlation coefficients. Only those items having the highest 
correlations with their total scale scores were selected. Twenty-four 
Statements were utilized in each final scale. 

The selected items were listed in the questionnaire in the form 
of two eititude scales © Respondents were again asked to indicate their 
extent of disagreement or agreement with each statement. Overall attitude 
scores for each respondent were obtained by summing all the item values 
in the scale. A more detailed discussion concerning the development of a 
Likert scale and its relationship to theory as presented in this thesis 


is found in Appendix C. 


A.N. Oppenheim, Questionnaire Desian and Attitude Measurement 


(New York: Basic Books Inc., 1966), pp. 138-140. 


: The two attitude scales can be seen in questions 12 and 13 of 
the questionnaire in Appendix A. 
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Limitations of the Study 

As was stated earlier in this chapter, this study is subject to 
the general weaknesses of expost facto design. Kerlinger summarizes the 
problems associated with this type of design as being: 1) the inability 
to manipulate independent variables, and 2) the risk of improper inter- 
pretation. | The first problem has already been discussed and brief con- 
Sideration will be given to the second. Improper interpretation in expost 
facto research results from the possibility of a variety of alternative 
explanations in a given situation. Relationships found among certain 
variables may be interpreted in a causal manner when in fact they could 
merely be Spurious in nature. Although there is no ultimate safeguard from 
_ this problem the validity of interpretation increases if analyses are 
guided by logical hypotheses. It is hoped that fcilowing sucn a procedure 
in this thesis will render the explanation of any found relationships more 
plausible. 

Another aspect of weakness in this study concerns the definitions 
of known violater and non-violator hunters. Violators were defined as 
those having records of Wildlife Law violations during the 1975 season. 
Although none of the non-violator sample hunters had this type of record. 
in 1975, it is possible that members. of this group could have been viola- 
tors from earlier hunting seasons or are current violators who have not 
been caught. It is generally implausible to determine the actual universe 
of Wildlife Law violators due to practical consideratons. 

A more material problem would be considering the possible effects 
on eee of some 1975 non-violators being known violators from earlier 


hunting seasons. It could be argued that respondents of this nature might 


leerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research, p. 390. 
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tend to conform more to 1975 violator response trends rather than trends 
of non-violators (given that there actually are systematic differences in 
the two groups). However, this type of tendency would likely de-emphasize 
known violator non-violator differences rather than accentuate them. 

Another limitation concerns the controversy regarding the quantifi- 
ability of Likert scale data. It is widely accepted that the Likert measure- 
ment technique produces ordinal data. This would be a limitation only in 
the sense of the types of statistical analyses which could be performed 
with this type of data. Contrasting positions are currently being expressed 
in the literature regarding the applicability of parametric techniques in 
the analysis of Likert scale data. Based upon some previous research, the 
position taken in this thesis is that quantitative statistics may be used 
for ordinal data in a limited sphere of applicability. Following is a 
Summary of research which supports this viewpoint. 

Allen Edwards is of the opinion that Likert attitude scores can- 
not be interpreted independently of the distribution of scores for some 
defined group. Lack of knowledge of a zero or neutral midpoint on -the 
scale renders assessment of individual attitude favorability difficult. 
This however, is viewed as a handicaponly if the researcher's major inter- 
est is to assign on the basis of an attitude score a single respondent 
to the class of favorable or unfavorable attitude toward the object in 
question. If however, the researcher's interest is to compare average 
change in attitudes as a result of introducing some experimental variables 
or to compare mean attitude scores of two or more groups, this may be 


y , ] 
done without reference to any actual zero point. 


Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction, pp. 156-157. 
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Other authors Similarly judge Likert measurement as yielding 
interval data in a narrow sense. Bert Green has indicated that the Method 
of Summated Ratings can be said to provide an interval scale although it 
has these properties only in terms of the population attitude distribu- 


tion. | 


Sellitz and others speaking of social science measurement in 
general, indicate that there is considerable disagreement as to whether 
ordinal or interval levels of measurement are most appropriate for most 
Social science measurement ite: 4 They state that sone social 
scientists view certain measurement techniques such as attitude scales 
as proper interval scales. Still others have taken the position that 
although most measurements used do not go beyond the ordinal level, little 
harm is done in applying to them statistics requiring interval data. 
Sellitz continues on to state that interval statistics are widely used 
in the analysis of social science data with or without the assumption that 
the data actually meet the requirement of such scales. 

Richard Boyle has conducted empirical research dealing specifi- 
cally with the problem of using quantitative statistical tech- 
niques on ordinal data. It was his finding that a major obstacle in 
bridging the gap between theory and statistical analysis in sociology is . 
the requirement of interval data. He attacked this problem initially by 
investigating what can go wrong theoretically when interval scales are 
assumed. He then presented a technique (dummy variables) for checking on 
‘the results of assuming equal intervals in data and then applied the 


technique. His conclusion was that the empirical dangers in assuming equal 


" Bert Green, "Attitude Measurment," in Handbook of Social Psychols¢ 
Vol. 1, Bd. Gardner Lindzey (Cambridge, Mass: Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., 1954 
p. 364. 


Z Claire Sellitz, et al., Research Methods in Social Relations 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 7959), p. 196. 
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58 
intervals are not great and that more concentrated effort in this area 
could lead to improvements in sociological measurement. | 

If these points of consideration can be accepted, the quanti- 
fiability of Likert scale data is not a major limitation at all. Quanti- 
tative statistics will be employed (eg. Student's t test) when comparing the 
attitude favorability among two sample sub-groups. Relative differences in 
favorability are the only aspects of interest and no isolated judgements 
of attitude favorability will be made. When analyzing relationships be- 
tween the attitude variables and other hypothesized related variables, non- 
parametric techniques will be applied. 

The remainder of this thesis will be concerned with statistically 
analyzing operational forms of the theoretical hypotheses of Chapter II. 

The chapter immediately following will consider the sample EA pucrer as orcs 
with a brief analysis of violator non-violator differences. The remaining 
chapters will specifically deal with testing direct and indirect factors 


in attitude formation. 


| Richard P. Boyle, "Path Analysis and Ordinal Data," American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 75, No. 4, Part 1 (dan. 1970), p. 461. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HUNTER CHARACTERISTICS 

The purpose of this chapter is to present the general Aree sam- 
ple characteristics. Based upon information gained from questionnaire 
responses, analysis of the Socio-economic and demographic variables consi- 
dered in this study for violators, non-violators and total hunters will 
be presented. Accompanying each table is a statistical summary of violator 
non-violator differences. Depending upon whether the variable under study 
is quantitative or categorical, either Student's t test or Chi Square is 
applied. | In each case the null hypothesis is one of no difference among 
the two hunter groups. The significance level chosen for all analyses 


is .05. 


Sample and Subsample Profiles 

Age 

The average age for all sampled hunters is 34.9 years with approxi- 
mately 55% being younger than the average. The non-violator age distri- 
bution closely parallels that of the total sample, however known violators 
are more concentrated in the younger age categories. Respective average 
ages for violators and non-violators are 29.9 and 35.4 years. Approximately 
57% of the violators were under the age of 29, while only 39% of the non- 
violators fall into this category. Table 4.1 on the following page indi- 
cates that the difference in average ages between these two hunter groups 


is significantly different at greater than the .05 level. 


The use of Student's t test is done with reference to: Hubert M 
lalock, ur., Social Statistics (2nd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1972), pp. 222-228. Chi Square and Spearman correlation analysis is done 
with reference to: S. Siegel, Non-Parametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), pp. 104-111, 202-211. Ail 
statistical analyses in this thesis are done on the S.P.S.5. computer 
program package available at the University of Alberta. 
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Table 4.1 


Age Distribution of Hunters 
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Total 
Freq. Feu 
2 0 
62 1] 
7| 12 
1054 1 
86 15 
57 10 
(3 12 
5g 10 
a 5 
2] 4 
14 2 
6 
. 1 
2 9) 
599 | 100 
X= 34.9 


Violators Non-Violators 
Age Group (Yrs) Freq. Pct. Freq: . PCr. 
10-14 0 0 2 0 
15-19 1] 20 5] 10 
20-24 10 29 61 1 
25-29 10 18 95 18 
30-34 7 13 79 14 
35-39 7 13 50 10 
40-44 3 6 70 13 
45-49 2 4 bf 10 
50-54 Z 3 30 6 
55-59 ] 2 20 4 
60-64 ] Z 13 Z 
65-69 0 0 6 i 
70-74 0 0 3 1 
75-79 0 0 2 0 
TOTAL 54 ~—s- 100 539 =: 100 
Average X= 29-9 X =" 35.4 
t = -3.03 
Siga= ona003 
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Sex 


A high proportion of the sampled hunters (96.6%) were male. There 
were no females in the violator group and 4% in the non-violator group. 


2 


Results of the y~ test indicate that the sex differences between these two 


groups is not significant at the .05 level (Table 4.2). 


Table 4.2 


Sex of Hunters 


Violators Non-Violators Total 


Sex Freq. Pot. Freq. ag 08 By Freq. Pet 
Male 55 100 51y 96 572 96.6 
Female 0 ) 20 4 205 AP dae 
TOTAL 55 100 bai 100 592 100 


pat 
lees 


Sig.= .28/2 


Marital Status 

The majority of all hunters (71.3%) were married at the time the 
Survey was undertaken. Differing trends in marital! status were however 
exhibited for violators and non-violators. Approximately 52% of the viola- 
tors were married and 74.2% of the non-violators fell into this category. 
It was also indicated that violators had roughly double the proportion of 
single respondents than non-violators (44.4% as compared to 22.8%). 
Statistical analysis te showed that the differences in marital status for 


these two groups were significant at greater than the .05 level (Table 4.3). 
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Table 4.3 


Marital Status of Hunters 


Violators Non-Violators Total 
hreq. Pet, preg. .Pcé, Freq. PC. 
Single 24 Aa 4 122 22.8 146 24.8 
Married 28 5799 397 74.2 425 720% 
Separated 0 0 § 086 3 0.5 
Divorced 2 ove 12 42 14 2.4 
Widowed 0 0 ] are | 0.2 
TOTAL 54 100.9 535" OTOO90 589 100.0 
yo = 12.7454 
iGo 6° 1 O0hy 


* This result obtained by collapsing Separated, Widowed and Divorced 
into one categroy. 

The majority of the total hunter sampie (81.7%) reside in urban areas. 
Violators indicate somewhat lower proportions than non-violators for tnis 
category (69.1% and 83.0% respectively). Greater proportions of violators 
come from rural farm and non-farm areas (30.9%) than non-violators (17%). 

Chi Square analysis indicated that the differences in residence for these 


two hunter groups are significant at greater than the .05 level (Table 4.4). 


Education 
The majority of both hunter groups (52.7%) have at least a grade tweive 
education (Table 4.5). Proportionately fewer violators than non-violators 


continued their education in a post-secondary institution. For those hunters 
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Table 4.4 


Residence of Hunters 


ee A St eS ah ok ee DE 8 ee 2 ee 


Violators Non-Violators Total 
Residence* Freq. Pet. Freq. PEt. or REG Pct. 
Rural Farm 7 aR 31 De 38 6.4 
Rural Non-Farm 10 18.2 60 11.2 70 11.9 
Urban 38 69.1 44a 83.0 482 St ey 
TOTAL 59 100.0 — yoo  §8100.0 590 100.0 


* Respondents were classified as rural farm or non-farm if they lived in 
a population centre with less than 1,000 population. Farm and non-farm 
classifications depend upon the respondents! major source of income. Urban 
is classified as a population centre of more than 1,000. 


Z 
Xx 


6.962 


SIGs .0311 


that did continue their education after grade twelve non-university insti- 
tutions such as trade and technical schools were more common (Table 4.6). 
Combining the total years of education (secondary and post secondary) 

it is shown that average total years differs somewhat between violators 
and non-violators (x = 11.76, 12.51 years respectively, from Table 4.6). 
Student's t test indicates that this difference is significant at greater 


than the .05 level (Table 4.6). 


- Income 
Almost half (43.8%) of the sampled hunters reported annual house- 

hold incomes ranging between $10,000 and $20,000. Trends for violators and 

non-violators are similar as 44.3% and 43.7% fall into this income range. 


Chi Square results indicate that the difference in annual income among 
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Table 4.5 64 


Secondary Education of Hunters 


Violators Non-Violators Total 


Education (Yrs) Freq. Pct. Freq. Pct. Freq. Pel. 
Less than 6 ] 1.8 2 0.4 3 O55 
6 0 0 6 be] 6 1.0 
7 0 0 6 tel 6 16 
8 3 5-5 46 8.6 4g 8.3 
9 6 10.9 46 8.6 52 8.8 
10 12 Vays 63 11.8 75 12.6 
1] 10 1872 79 ie 89 eee 
(ean 2a a BORO, 262 48.9 284 48.1 
13 ] bale) 26 4.8 oT 4.6 
TOTAL 55 100.0 536 100.0 59] 100.0 
Table 4.6 
Post Secondary Education of Hunters 
Violators Non-ialators Total 
Education (Yrs) Univer- Non-Uni- Univer- Non-Uni- Univer-  Non-Uni- 
Sity versity sity versity sity versity 
(4) (%) (%) (%) (4) (%) 
0 81.8 76.4 78.6 62.8 78.8 64.1 
1 20 3.6 240 wal 2.9 9.4 
OG 3.6 Tae Zoo Lie 2.5 hee 
3 es 0 2.8 G2 Saye ab 
4 0 9.1 6.3 9.7 = 1 Ma 
5 Les - 2.6 -- res § -- 
6 0 “- 4.7 -~ Ave -- 


mn 


X Violators = 11.76 yrs.* 
X¥ Non Violators = 12.51 yrs.* 


t = -2.05 
Sig. = 044 


* Averages for both violators and non-violators were determined by com- 
bining years of secondary and post secondary education to determine total 
years of education. 
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violators and non-violators is not significant at the .05 level (Table 


4.7). 


Table 4.7 


Income of Hunters 


Violators Non-Violators Total 
Income . ($) Freq. CASE Freq. PCr. Freq. ASSL 
0 - 4,999 3 5.8 19 Suna. 22 me) 
5,000 - 9,999 8 15%8 a3 10.3 61 10.8 
10,000 - 14,999 12 "23 105 20% TF 20.8 
15,000 - 19,999 1] 2¥.2 119 2362 130 23.0 
20,000 - 24,999 f 1325 101 1947 108 19.1 
25,000 - 29,999 5 9.6 50 9.7 59 9.7 
30 ,000+ 6 1¥25 66 12.9 ¥2 12.7 
TOTAL 52 190.0 513 100.0 565 100.0 
yo =92.898 
Sigg = .8215 


Occupation 

Occupations associated with the majority of all respondents (51%) 
were managerial, technological, construction and transport equipment oper- 
ating (Table 4.8). The occupation of greatest proportion for violators was 
construction (24.4%) while for non-violators it was managerial (20%). On 
the whole,non-violators tended to dominate the ‘white-collar’ types of 
occupations (managerial, medicine, teaching, etc.), while violators were 
more prominent in construction, primary, machine operating etc. occupations. 


Dividing the occupations into the two broad categories of ‘white collar’ 
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and ‘blue collar', Chi Square analysis shows the occupational differences 
among violators and non-violators to be significantly different at greater 


than the .05 level (see Table 4.8). 


Table 4.8 


Occupation of Hunters 


Violators Non-Violators Total 


Occupation Freq. eae Freq. Poe Freq. Pon. 
Managerial 4 8.2 O48 > = 20 98 18 
Teaching 0 0 28 6 28 4 
Medicine 0 0 9 2 9 Z 
Technological fe 4.] 34 ii 36 r 
Ciericar 0 0 13 3 i 2 
Sales / 14.3 33 7 40 8 
Service | 6 Téa2 42 g 48 9 
Farming 3 6.1 27 5 30 6 
Other Primary 3 Oe 4 ] i ] 
Processing 0 0 15 3 15 3 
Machinery 4 Ore 31 6 35 7 
Construction rehp 24.5 84 17 96 18 
Transport 3s Te 40 8 45 8 
Other 3 So 28 6 oH 6 
TOTAL 49 100.0 482 100 53] 100 
yo = 5.589% 
Sig.= .0181 


TEES 2 figure was obtained by collapsing the occupational categories 
into two Broad divisions. Managerial to Sales were labelled ‘White Collar' 
and Service to Transport were labelled 'Blue Collar'. ‘Other’ responses were 
divided similarily. 
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Hunting Experience 
Hunters as a whole indicated they hunted for an average of 13.6 

years although a large proportion (45%) hunted for less than 10 years. 
Violator and non-violator groups showed differing trends in hunting experi- 
ence as 42% of the violators report hunting less than 5 years while only 
24% of the non-violators fell into this category. ees years of hunting 
for violators and non-violators respectively were 10.2 and 13.9. Student's 
t test results indicate that the difference in average years hunted is 


significantly different at greater than the .05 level (Table 4.9). 


Hunter Training 

Most hunters (72.4%) received their hunter training from their 
fathers or other experienced hunters. Approximately 10% of ali hunters had 
sone type of formal training. Violators and non-violators show simiiar 
trends in training although proportionately incre violators report some type 
of formal training (12.7% as compared to 9.5%). Chi square analysis shows 
the differences in training for these two are not significant at the .05 


level (Table 4.10). 


Hunting Companionship 


Friends and relatives were the most common companions of the sampled 
hunters, as over 90% indicated their preferences in these two areas. Al- 
though there are some proportionate differences between violators and non- 

violators in companionship preferences ,results are generally similar. Chi 
square results indicate there is no significant difference (.05) in the 


companionship preferences of these two groups (Table 4.11). 
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Table 4.9 


Hunting Experience 


Violators Non-Violators Total 


Seasons Hunted Freq. Pet. Freq. Pet. Freq. Pet. 

Oo 4 23 42 130 24 103 26 

5° =" "9 13 23 103 19 116 19 

10 - 14 5 10 80 15 85 15 

fo 19 5 64 Te 67 1] 

20 - 24 4 if 59 ii 63 1] 

Borer 2o 3 6 oy 6 AO iE 

gu =): 34. 3 5 34 6 ef 

Go - 39 0 0 10 hl ae 10 ] 

AQ - 44 ] 2 2 3 13 2 

45 - 49 4 ] 4 1 

50 - 54 0 0 0 0 

55 - 59 lo 0 ] 0 

60 - 64 3 ] 3 ] 
TOTAL oo 100 537 100 592 100 
Average (Years) KST0.2 X 2°1329 ea. 

t = -2.37 
Sig.=  .018 
Table 4.10 
Hunter Training 
Violators Non-Violators Total 
Training Freq. Pou Freq. ROU: Freq. Pou 
Forma | ri Pooh 5] a25 58 9.9 
Father 18 S240 166 31.0 184 . Sears 
Others 23 41.8 ani 41.3 244 41.3 
Myself 7 hea) 97 dee 104 Leo 
TOTAL ag 100.0 = 535 100.0 590 100.0 
pee a 9303 
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Table 4.11 


Hunting Companionship 


Violators Non-Violators Total 
Companionship Freq. Medea Freq. Pet. Preq. ei, 
Relatives 18 3.3 192 hs Py 210 35.9 
Friends 31 57.4 287 54.0 21G=™ laure 
Work Assoc. 2 oe 27 2g | 29 529 
Guide 0 @) 2 0.4 2 Oo3 
Alone 3 5.0 a3 4.3 26 4.5 
TOTAL 54 100.0 53] 100.0 585 100.0 

oz 7679 
Sig. = .9427 


Association Membership. 

Approximately 41% of the sampled hunters bad at one time or an- 
other belonged to some type of Fish and Game Association. Violators were 
proportionately more likely than non~violators to ever beiung to this type 
of organization (41.8% and 40.8% respectively). Chi square analysis shows 


that the differences in membership patterns for the two hunter groups are 


not significant at the .05 level (Table 4.12). 


Hunter Profile Summary 
Region 7 resident hunters are predominantly male, averaging about 
35 years of age. The majority are married and live in urban areas. Most hunt- 
ers obtained a grade twelve education and if they went to a post secondary 


institution,it was usually a technical, trade or business school rather 
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Table 4.12 


Association Membership of Hunters 


ee EE ea ee ES ET rer 


Violators Non-Violators Total 
Membership Freq. Aeire Freq. Per, Freq. POU: 
Yes 23 41.8 219 40.8 242 40.9 
No 32 bon. 2 318 ao 350 59 
TOTAL 5D 100.0 537 100.0 592 100.0 


.00002 


Sig.© =) .9961 


than a university. Hunters tend to fall into the middle income brackets and 
hold managerial, technological, construction or transport occupations. 

They have hunted for an average of 13.5 years and most likely received their 
hunter training from their fatners or other experienced hunters. The 
majority of hunters hunt with friends or relatives and about 40% belong 

or once belonged to some type of Fish and Game Association. 

Known violators and non-violators were found to differ in a number 
of respects. Student's t tests or es tests were applied to determine whether 
any differences in background variables for these two groups were statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. Significant differences were found 
for age, marital status, residence, education, occupational type and hunt- 
ing experience. Violators are significantly younger than non-violators 
and more prone to be either single or divorced. Significant proportions of 
violators over non-violators tend to live in rural areas and hold ‘blue 
collar' types of occupations. Violators also have less total years of 


education and hunting experience than their non-violator counterparts. 
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CHAPTER V 
ANALYSIS OF FACTORS WHICH DIRECTLY OR 
INDIRECTLY INFLUENCE ATTITUDE FAVORABILITY 

This chapter presents the empirical analysis of the relationships 
among variables as hypothesized in Chapter II. According to the theore- 
tical framework developed in this study, social attitudes are formed as 
a result of two general conditions. Direct experience with the attitude 
object in the form of single salient events or accumulated experiences 
can serve as a basis of attitude formation. It was also expressed that 
attitudes can be formed without actual direct contact with the attitude 
object. A person's socialized values for example, may Serve as a basis 
for predetermining his attitudes. The analysis in this chapter will pro- 


ceed according to these general areas of influence. 


Direct Contact with the Attitude Object 

It was proposed in Chapter II that an attitude object has the 
ability to positively or negatively reinforce the attitude of an indivi- 
dual who has come in contact with it. An examination of generalized con- 
ditioning principles led to the hypothesis that the nature of an individ- 
ual's contact with an attitude object is directly related to the favor- 
ability of his attitude toward that object. With respect to this, it was 
proposed that there are two types of actual experiences an individual may 
have with an object which may influence the favorability of his attitude. 
Accumulated experiences are cognitively evaluated by the individual to 
form an overall attitudinal assessment of the attitude object. Aside from 
this, a single isolated experience with the attitude object may also 


significantly influence attitude formation. If an individual has had a salient 
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or dramatic experience with some object, it could become the major basis 
upon which his attitude toward that object is assessed regardless of the 


evaluative nature of the overall related experiences. 


The Salient Experience 

Hypothesis IA presented earlier in this thesis stated that 
there is a positive relationship between the nature of a single traumatic 
or salient experience an individual has with respect to an attitude object 
and the favorability of his present attitude toward that object. Ai though 
at nas been stated that an individual's overall experiences with an object 
is a determining factor in the formation of his attitude toward that ob- 
ject, an isolated experience might serve as a basis for determining atti- 
tude if it is of great enough salience to the Me et 

With respect to this, it is proposed that the Wildlife Law viola- 
tion situation is an incident of such saijience in the mind of a hunter. 
In essence then, the theoretical hypothesis under test is that the 
violation situation is a salient experience resulting in differing atti- 
tudes among hunters. Since the salient experience is hypotnesized to be 
positively related to attitude favorability, it is thought that the 
violation experience is one which is of sufficiently negative quality to 
result in attitudes of lesser favorability. 

The salient experience hypothesis can be operationalized into 
various components for empirical analysis. The violation situation is 
expected to be related to both attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers 


among hunters. Given the nature of the violation situation, it is expected 


| Supporting the salient experience as a basis for attitude for- 
mation are: Allport, "Attitudes," pp. 810-811, and McGuire, "The Nature 
of Attitudes and Attitude Change," pp. 166-167. 
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that known violators will have less favorable attitudes than non-viola- 


tors toward both attitude objects. 

Total score attitude trends for the two hunter groups were con- 
Sidered to determine whether distributions corresponded to the hypothe- 
Sized differences. Figures 5.1. and 5.2 illustrate total attitude score 
distributions of violators and non-violators in terms of each attitude 
object. These graphical presentations show score distributions in the 
context of the possible range of total scores (from 24 to 120). Proportion 
of hunters is plotted against total scores to obtain a graph which indi- 
cates total score trends. Figure 5.1 illustrates violator non-violator 
Wildlife Law attitude scores. Medians for violators and non-violators are 
84.00 and 87.48, respectively. A similar distribution in Figure 5.2 
illustrates violator, non-violator attitude toward Wildlife Officer scores. 
Median scores for the two groups are 80.00 and 87.69, respectively. | 

Both figures indicate that violator score distributions are less 
favorable than those of the non-violators, supporting the hypothesized 
trend. To determine whether these differences were statisticaliy sianifi- 
cant, Student's t test was applied to analyze the mean score differences 
for the two groups. A separate t test was performed for Wildlife Law and 
Wildlife Officer attitude differences among violators and non-violators. 
In each case, the null hypothesis was that violator average scores are 
equal to non-violator average scores (X, = Xo). The alternative hypothesis 
to be accepted at the 05 Significance level is that the violator average 


scores are less than non-violator average scores ( eee Xo) « 


} These scores are determined by considering only those returned 
questionnaires in which all attitude items were answered. Since total scores 
are used, non-responses for one or more items would result in a downward 
bias reflecting a less favorable attitude than may actually be true. All 
subsequent analyses concerning total attitude scores use only fully comple- 
ted attitude scale responses. The differing sample sizes reported in the 
following analyses are a result of the application of this procedure. 
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Table 5.1 summarizes the results of the t. tests for the Wildlife 
Law and Officer attitude scores of violators and non-violators. Both t 
values were significant at greater than the .05 level and the null hypothe- 
Sis in each case is rejected. It is concluded that the violation situation 
is a sufficiently salient situation to result in significantly different 
attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers among known violator and non- 
violator hunters. Results indicate that violator attitudes are significant- 


ly less favorable than non-violator attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and 


Officers. 
Table 5.1 
Difference of Means Tests for Violator/ 
Non-Violator Attitude Scores 
N x T-Value Significance 

7 j i 83.9% ; 
Pema gt te Violators om B392 2.37 018 

Non-Violators 515 sera 
Wildlife Offi- Violators 53 81.66 3.17 902 


cer Attitudes Non-violators 504 86.48 


i A 


Overall Experiences with the Attitude Object 

Hypothesis IB (Chapter II) stated, there is a positive relation- 
ship between the nature of the cumulative quality of an individual's past 
' reinforcement with respect to an attitude object and the favorability of 
his present attitude toward that object. It was proposed that an indivi- 
dual's past overall quality of contact with respect to an object may be 


reflected by his perceptions of the quality of his experiences with the 


object. If the experiences are generally seen as favorable, the individual 
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should display a positive attitude and vice versa. Ratings of Officer 
behavior are seen as the individual's reflection of his overall experi- 
ences. | 

The theoretical hypothesis * be operationalized into several 
components. Since the Wildlife Officer is the primary conveyor of Wild- 
life Law to the hunter it is expected that positive relationships should 
exist between both Wildlife Law and Wildlife Officer attitudes and overall 
quality of contact with Wildlife Officers. To test these relationships, 
violators and non-violators were grouped into one sample and total attitude 
scores were correlated with overall contact scores. The Spearman Rank Order 


> 
~ 


Correlation (r) was used to test the correspondence of score favorability 


e 
among hunters between attitudes and contacts with Officers.* In terms of 
hypothesis IB, positive correlations were expected between attitude scores 
and quality of contact scores. The null hypothesis for each test was that 
r = 0, or in other words there is no linear relationship between hunters' 
rankings on attitude scores and their rankings on overall quality of 
Officer contact scores. The alternative hypothesis to be accepted at the 
.05 probability level was that there is a positive relationship between 
the rankings (r > 0). The statistical results are summarized in Table 
“Wee 

The test results indicate a significant positive relationship 
exists between attitude favorability toward Wildlife Laws and Officers and 
overall quality of contact with Wildlife Officers. The null hypothesis in 


each case is rejected in favor of the alternative r > 0. However, since 


| See page 51 for a discussion of the rating procedure. 


4 The Spearman Rank Order Correlation is applied in reference to: 
Sidney Siegel, Non-Parametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences 


Se 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956), pp. 202-213. 
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Table 5.2 


Correlations of Wildlife Law and Wildlife Officer 
Attitudes with Quality of Contact with Wildlife Officers 


Quality of Contact 


Spearman r Significance N 
Wildlife Law 
Attitudes . 3451 .001 386 
Wildlife Officer 


Attitudes 6322 | 007 382 


the significance of the Spearman r test is to a large extent a function 

of sample size, greater attention is given to the actual strength of the 
relationship rather than significance levels.! The correlations of Wild- 
life Law and Wildlife Officer attitudes with overall quality of contact 
are moderately positive.* Reviewing the correlation coefficients in 

Table 5.2 it can be seen that quality of contact with Wildlife Officers 
has a greater positive association with attitudes toward Wildlife Officers 
than with attitudes toward Wildiife Laws. 

In terms of hypothesis IB, one other aspect of analysis concerns 
the overall experiences with Wildlife Officers among known violators and 
and non-violators. From the hypothesis, it was expected that violators 
would exhibit different quality of contact with Officers than non-violators. 


In order to test this, overall contact scores were compared for the two 


| The formula for testing the significance of Spearman r is given 
in Siegel, Non-parametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, p. 212 as: 
ihe r Y(N-2)/(1-r2). As N (sample size) becomes sufficiently large even 
weak correlations yield significance. 


2 Interpretation of correlation coefficients is given in J. Levin, 
Elementary Statistics in Social Research (New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
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79 
groups by using the t test. The null and alternative hypotheses were 
X violators = X non-violators and X violators < X non-violators. 


Results of this test are presented in Table 5.3. 


Table 5.3 


Comparison of Overall Quality of Officer Contact 
for Violators and Non-Violators 


N X T-Value Significance 
Violators ~ ~ 44 RS @ 
-4.60 .000 
Non-violators S59 26.02 


The results indicate that the calculated t value was significant 
at greater than the .05 level and thus the null hypothesis is rejected. 
It was conciuded that violators have had significantiy less favorable 
overall experiences with Wildlife Officers than non-violators. This con- 
cludes the analysis of direct contact influence on attitude favorability. 
Findings in this area indicate that both the salient experience and overail 


experiences are related to attitude favorability among hunters. 


Indirect Contact with the Attitude Object 
It is the belief of several authors in the attitude field that an 
individual can develop an attitude toward an object without ever actually 
having contact with it.! This section will investigate factors which are 
hypothesized to influence attitudes in this manner. Expected aspects of 


influence are an individual's values acquired through socialization and 


| Allport, "Attitudes," pp. 810-811, and Triandis, Attitude and 
Attitude Change, pp. 101-102. 
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80 
the attitudes of nis significant others. Analysis of these proposed areas 
of influence will proceed individually through the operationalization of 


hypotheses IIA and IIB presented in Chapter II. 


Values 

The theoretical considerations in Chapter II (pages 35-38) led 
to the hypothesis that people with differing value structures will exhibit 
systematically differing attitudes toward an object which they are mutu- 
ally familiar with. Since values are assumed a function of the individual's 
social environment, it is hypothesized that the types of values an indi- 
vidual holds most important are related to his socio-economic and demo- 
graphic background. Values are also hypothesized to be related to attitu- 
dinal differences among hunters. In this sense, it is expected that those 
background variables which are related to differences in value structure 
among hunters will also be related to differences in attitude favorability 
toward Wildlife Laws and Officers. 

To first test the hypothesis that socio-economic and demographic 
differences among hunters are related to differences in value structure 
dichotomization of each background variable used in the analysis was per- 
formed. Violators and non-violator hunters were combined into one sample 
and reclassified for each of the background variables considered in the 
manner shown in Table 5.4. 

Using the value scale included in the questionnaire, importance 
rankings were apes for each dichotomized hunter group within each | 
variable considered. Average responses for each value in the scale were 
obtained for each subgroup. | Values were then ranked from most to least 


a 


Responses to the value scale (question 11 of the questionnaire in 
Appendix A) were scored from 1 to 5 according to degree of importance given 
to each value. Subgroup averages for each value were then ranked from | to 
18 (highest to lowest average scores). 
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8] 
important according to each dichotomized subgroup's average value scores. 
For each background variable, value rankings were then correlated for the 
contained subgroups using the Spearman Rank Order test. The null and alter- 
native hypotheses under test were that there is no linear relationship 
between the rankings of each subgroup (r = 0) and that there is a linear 
relationship between value rankings (r # 0). 

To accept the hypothesis that a particular Heeehcaind variable 
is related to differences in value structure among hunters, there would 
have to be a result of no linear correlation (r = 0) or a significant 
negative correlation (r < 0) among hunter sub-group value rankings. If a 
Significant positive correlation resulted (r > 0), it would be concluded 
that there is a degree of direct association in tne vaiue rankings indi- 
cating the background variable under study is not related to differences 
in value structure among hunters. 

Table 5.4 on the following page summarizes the correlations be- 
tween value rankings for each dichotomized background variable. Based on 
the .05 level of significance, all reported correlations are significantly 
greater than zero. This result indicates that none of the background 
variables are related to differences in value structure among hunters. In 
fact the general trends among hunters were to rank values such as honest, 
responsible and self-controlled high and imaginative and intellectual low 
In importance. 

It was expected that those background variables related to diff- 
erences in value ranking would also be related to differences in attitude 
favorability among hunters. Since it has been shown that values do not 
differ among hunters of different socio-economic and demographic back- 


grounds, the upcoming analysis concerning background variables and attitude 
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Table 5.4 


Value Ranking Correlations for Background 
Variable Sub-Groups 


Variables Sub-Groups Correlation (r) Significance 
Age Under 30 

30 and over .868 .001] 
Sex Male 

Female . .610 01 
Marital Status Single 

Married sOcl .001 
Residence Rural 

Urban ou) a .0001 
Education Up to Grade 12 

Over grade 12 .903 .0001 
Tncome $9 - $14,999 

$15 ,0003 930 .0001 
Occupation Wnite Collar 

Blue Collar .833 O01 


favorability cannot be considered as being reflective of differences in 
value structure among hunters. 

To test the relationships between background variables and attitude 
favorability, the same dichotomized classifications used in the prior ana- 
lysis were applied. Student's t test was used to determine whether mean 
attitude scores for the sub-groups within each background variable were 
significantly different. A separate series of t-tests was performed for : 
Wildlife Law and Wildlife Officer attitudes of hunters. The nul! hy pothesis 
under test was that for each background variable the average attitude scores 


of the subgroups are not significantly different ( ee X,). This null 


hypothesis was to be rejected at the .05 probability level in favor of the 
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Table 5.5 


summarizes the relationships between background vari- 


ables and Wildlife Law attitude favorability. The only variable associa- 


ted with a significant difference in attitude favorability was residence. 


Rural hunters showed significantly less favorable attitudes toward Wild- 


life Laws than urban hunters. The remainder of the variables were not 


related to differences in Wildlife Law attitudes among hunters. 


Characteristic 


—_--—-— 


Sex 


Marital Status 


Residence 


Education 


Income 


Occupation 


Table 5.5 


Background Variable Relationships With 


Wildlife Law Attitude Favorability 


Groups 


Under 30 
30 and Over 


Male 
Female 


Single 
Married 


Rural 
Urban 


Grade 12 or Less 
Over Grade 12 


$0 - $14,999 
$15 ,000+ 


White Collar 
Blue Collar 


Ne 


135 
g74 


94 
435 


296 
238 


180 
327 


207 
273 


T-Value 


* denotes size of hunter sub-group used in t-test. 


** denotes average sub-group Wildlife Law attitude score. 


43) 


.005 


.094 


. 968 
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Significance 
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The relationships between background variables and Wildlife 
Officer attitudes are shown in.Table 5.6. Age and residence were the only 
variables showing significant differences in Wildlife Officer attitude 
favorability. Hunters under the age of 30 or of rural residence showed less 
favorable attitudes toward Wildlife Officers than hunters over 30 or of 
urban residence. The dichotomized groups within the remaining variables 


did not show significant differences in attitude toward Wildlife Officers. 


Table 5.6 


Background Variable Relationships with 
Attitudes Toward Wildlife Officers 


Characteristics Groups N* X** T-Value Significance 
Ac Under 30 234 R482 
AJe S 
30 and Over 5571" eG ga. °° |S -031 
Sex Male ay he $5.76 iB 
Female BSibas -B8n Vous teors 2 172 
Marital Status Single vy. hss Sow -O.19 849 
Married 393 85.90 
Residence Rural g4 83.04 
Urban ee ee “005 
Education Grade 12 or less 296 86.18 70 AgA 
Over Grade 12 238 Sees: ; . 
Income $0 - $14,999 180 84.76 
$15 ,000+ 327 86.30 ~'-59 110 
Occupation White Collar 207 shoe s¥ 79 429 
Blue Collar 273 86.41 : z 


* denotes number of hunters in groups. 


** denotes average attitude toward Wildlife Officer score. 
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Value structure was subsequently tested for its relationships 
with attitude favorability among hunters. To test the hypothesis that dif- 
ferences in value ranking are related to differences in attitude favorabil- 
ity among hunters, total attitude score distributions for each attitude 
object were divided at their respective medians. For each attitude score 
distribution hunters were either labelled as having "low" or "high" 
attitudes depending upon their position with respect to the median. Vaiue 
rankings were then determined for low and high attitude hunters with 
respect to each attitude object. | 

The Spearman r was used to test the relationships between value 
rankings of low and high attitude hunters. Null and alternative hypotheses 
under test were r = 0 and r # 0 respectively. Table 5.7 summarizes the 


relationships for both attitude score distributions. 


Table 5.7 


Value Ranking Correlations for Hunters of 
Differing Attitude Favorability 


na i nn 


Groups Spearman r Significance 
Wildlife Law low 
Attitudes high 944 -0001 
Wildlife Officer low 
Attitudes high -958 -0001 


Results in both cases indicate nearly perfect positive relation- 
Ships between the value rankings of low and high attitude hunters which 
are significant at greater than the .05 level. The null hypothesis is 
rejected; however the theoreticai hypothesis that differences in attitude 


favorability among hunters are related to differences in value structure 
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is not supported. Results indicate close correspondence in value rankings 


regardless of attitude favorability of hunters. 


Attitudes of Significant Others 

A further source of hypothesized indirect influence on attitude 
favorability is the attitude of significant others. Based on theoretical 
considerations in Chapter II, hypothesis IIB proposed that the attitudes 
of an individual's peers, relatives and significant others towcid an 
attitude object are positively related to the attitudes that the individual 
holds toward the object. 

Hunter ratings of their significant others' general attitudes to- 
ward Wildlife Laws and Officers were obtained. Influence upon hunter 
attitudes from significant others was expected to be reflected by positive 
correlations between tne attitude favorability of tne two groups. Spearman 
Rank Order correlation was applied to test the correspondence in attitude 
favorability rankings with respect to each attitude object for hunters 
and their significant others. For each test the null and alternative hypo- 
theses concerning the attitude favorability rankings of the two groups are 


r = 0 and r > 0 respectively. Results of these tests are shown in Table 


5.0. 
Table 5.8 
Correlations of Hunter Attitudes with 
Significant Others' Attitudes 
Groups Spearman r Significance N 

Wildlife Law Hunters 

Attitudes Sig. Others. *!°08 001 368 
Wildlife Officer Hunters 


Attitudes Sig. Others 4327 -001 368 
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Results from Table 5.8 indicate that the attitudes of hunters 
and significant others are significantly related (based on a .05 proba- 
bility level). Wildlife Law attitudes for these two groups exhibit a 
weak positive correlation. The relationship between Wildlife Officer atti- 
tudes for these two groups is somewhat stronger, indicated by a moderate 
positive association. It is concluded that the attitudes of hunters and 
their ratings. of their significant others' general iO itudes are positi- 
vely related. 

Further exploration in this area concerns the relationships between 
hunters and their significant otners on a behavioral level. Known violator 
and non-violator hunters were compared with significant others' Wildlife 
Law violations by crosstabulating the violation status of the two groups. 
To test the null hypothesis that munter violation status 1s independent 
of significant others' viclation status, the Chi Square test was applied. 

Results from Table 5.9 on the following page indicate that the 
obtained y* value of 89.26 is significant at greater than the .05 level. 
The null hypothesis is rejected and it is concluded that the violation 
status of hunters is related to tne violation status of significant others. 
Hunter violators were significantly more likely to know a friend or 
relative who had violated Wildlife Law than non-violator hunters. The 
general findings in this section indicate that there is some possibility 
of indirect influence on hunter attitudes from the attitudes of significant 


others. 


Attitudes and Intentions 
The theoretical considerations of Martin Fishbein discussed in 


Chapter II led to the development of a conceptual framework relating belief, 
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Table 5.9 


Crosstabulation of Hunter and Significant Other 
Wildlife Law Violation Status 


Violation Status _____ Violation Status of Significant Others 
of Hunters Yes No Don't Know Row Total 
Violator 23 24 8 55 
Non~Violator _ 27 440 69 536 
Column Total 50 464 77 591 
xo = 89.26 2 d.f. 
Sig.= .0000 


Missing Observations = 5 


attitudes, intentions and behavior. Intentions were proposed to be a 
Special class of beiiefs in which the object is always the person himself 
and the attribute is some associated behavior. Attitude toward an object 
was considered to be related to the individual's total. set of behavioral 
intentions with respect to the object but not necessarily to any specific 
intention, 

Hypothesis IIIA of Chapter II stated; a person's attitude toward 
an nBseCt is positively related to his behavioral intentions with respect 
to that object. It is expected that the favorability of a hunter's atti- 
tudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers are positively related to the 
_ general favorability of his behavioral intentions with respect to these 
attitude objects. To test the hypothesis of positive association between 
attitude and intention rankings among hunters, Spearman Correlation was 


applied. Null and alternative hypotheses under test were r = 0 andr > 0, 
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respectively. Results of the correlations concerning both attitude objects 


are shown in Table 5.10. 


Table 5.10 


Correlations of Hunter Attitudes with Intentions 


Groups Spearman r Significance N 
Wildlife Attitude 
Laws Intention -153] -002 369 
Wildlife Attitude 
Officers Intention 2754 -001 369 


Based on the .05 level of significance, it is concluded that there 
is indication of positive correlation between attitudes and intentions 
with respect to Wildlife Laws and Officers. The correlations however, are 
weak positive suggesting only slight correspondence between rankings of 
the two variables. It is thought that this result is due to only having 
considered one general intention with respect to each attitude object. 

It was previously mentioned that attitudes are related to the set of an 
individual's intentions with respect to an object but not necessarily to 
any one intention. It is likely that the single measure of intention used 
in this study was not as accurate as a selection of related intentions 
would have been. The directionality of the predicted relationship was 
confirmed however, and in light of the theoretical framework used in 
this thesis,more intense analysis of hunters' intentions might have 


yielded stronger correlations. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
INFLUENCE ON ATTITUDE FAVORABILITY 

Statistical analysis to this point in this thesis has been biva- 
riate in nature. The hypothesized relationships among the study variables 
with attitudes were tested independently of the possible effects of other 
variables. Although this gives insight into the nature of the relation- 
ships, bivariate analysis cannot reveal the component explanatory powers 


of the variables on attitude variation simultaneously. In an attempt to 


assess the combined effects of the explanatory variables on attitude favor- 


ability,a least squares regression model is applied. !In the framework of 

this thesis multiple regression may give indication of the overall expla- 
natory power of the presented theoretical model and snow which variables 

are most prominent in explaining attitudinal variation. 

In applying the multiple regression model here, only those vari- 
ables found to be significantly related to attitudinal variation in 
Chapter V are considered. These variables are violation status, overall 
quality of contact with Wildlife Officers, age, residence and attitudes 
of significant others. The relationships which exist between these inde- 
pendent variables and the attitude variables are stated in the following 
functional forms: 


WLAT 


#(E1,QUALCON,AGE, D1,Sa,U) 
WOAT 


f(E1,QUALCON AGE ,D1 ,Sa,U) 
where: WLAT = Wildlife Law Attitude, 
WOAT = Wildlife Officer Attitude, 
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M. Dutta, Econometric Methods (Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- 
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El] = Residence, 
QUALCON = Quality of contact with Wildlife Officers, 
AGE = Age in years, 
DI = Violation Status, 
Sa 


Significant others' attitude, 


U 


Unexplained variation. 
The least squares regression equations which can be stated from these 
functional forms are: 


3iGE + B,DI uy Bysa od 


Ac 
1 giGE Hf B,D i B,Sa + 


In order to apply the regression model to the questionnaire data, 


WLAT = Bo Ban cage B..QUALCON seals) 


] 
WOAT = Bo salle 


bie B.QUALCON + B 
two dummy variablies had to be constructed for the categorical variables 
presented in the relationship. Variabie DI is a dummy variable constructed 
for violation status. If a hunter is a known violator, Dl = 0 and for ali 
non-violators, Dl = 1. A secord dummy variable E1 is developed for resid- 
ence. For all hunters of rural farm and non-farm classifications, El = 0. 
For all urban hunters, El = 1. By assigning these arbitrary values to 
violation status and residence, these nominal variables may be applied 
directly in the regression analysis. 

Subprogram Regression available in the S.P.S.S. computer package 
was used to regress the five independent variables on each dependent atti- 
tude variable. | The stepwise inclusion option available in this subprogram 
was implemented in order that the independent variables are introduced into 
the regression equation in descending importance. Separate regression models 


will be developed and tested for each dependent variable WLAT and WOAT. 


| Jae-On Kim and Frank J. Kohout, "Multiple Regression Analysis; 
Subprogram Regression," in Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, 


eds. Norman H. Nie, et al., (2nd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1975) 
pp. 320-367. 
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In reporting the regression results, the regression coefficients, their 
Standard errors and t values, multiple R, Re and the F value for Re will 
be reported at each level of stepwise inclusion of the independent vari- 


ables. 


Wildlife Law Attitudes 

The subprogram used in this regression analysis supplies simple 
correlations among all variables used in the analysis. This output is 
useful for intuitive interpretion of the presence of multicollinearity - 
among the independent variables. If two or more independent variables 
are highly collinear, it may become very difficult to disentangle their 
Separate influences on the dependent variable and obtain a reasonably 
precise estimate of their relative effects. Simple correlations among 
variables are viewed in order to determine whether multicollinearity is 
a problem. Table 6.1 shows the correlation matrix for ail included variables 


in the Wildlife Law attitude (WLAT) regression. 


Table 6.1 


Correlation Matrix for Specified 
Variables in WLAT Regression 


WLAT QUALCON Sa AGE DI EI 
WLAT 1.00 .40763  .16938 -.03154 08514  .09844 
QUALCON 1.00 . 14234 11523 21606 .10479 
Sa 1.00 08295  ~-.06824 -.00632 
AGE 1.00 .18295 -.08025 
DI 1.60 705.355 
El 1.00 
] 


Dutta, Econometric Methods, pp. 142-158. 
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Viewing Table 6.1, the correlation coefficients of 1.00 down 
the principle diagonal simply indicate the correlation of a particular 
variable with itself. Values below the diagonal are not reported since 
the matrix is symmetrical about the diagonal. The only correlation of 
reasonable strength is QUALCON with WLAT, and since this correlation con- 
cerns the dependent variable, there is no cause for concern. The remain- 
der of the correlation coefficients are very. low indicating that there is 
little liklihood of the presence of multicollinearity in the model. 

Table 6.2, on the following page shows the results of the step- 
wise regression of the chosen independent variables on Wildlife Law atti- 
tudes. The independent variables are listed from left to right in the 
order which they have been included in the regression model. For each 
Stepwise inclusion, associated with the independent variables are the 
regression coefficients (B), their standard errors (S.E.) and t values 
associated with the coefficients (t). The t value is a significance test 
concerning whether the regression coefficient 1s significantly greater than 

1 


zero. The t value is given by the formula: 


canes gen 
7 
where B = estimate of the coefficient, 
B = expected value of the coefficient, 
SB = standard error of B. 


Under the null hypothesis that B = 0, the formula becomes: 
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If the obtained t value is significant with N-1 degrees of freedom at a 
two-tailed probability of .05, the null hypothesis is rejected and it is 
concluded that B is significantly different from zero. | 
The regression results in Table 6.2 indicate that the coefficients 
for the two independent variables QUALCON and Sa are consistently greater 
than zero for each stepwise inclusion level. The coefficients for the 
remainder of the variables are not significantly different from zero, thus 
these variables are to be withdrawn from the final regression equation. 
_ At each mers On level, F values indicate that Re is significantly differ- 
ent from zero, allowing the inference that the variation trends do exist 
in the parent population. It should be noted that when QUALCON itself is 
rearessed on WLAT, it explains 16.6% of the variation in the dependent 
variable. As the remainder of the independent variables are included in 
the regression equation, an additional 2.3% of the dependent variable 
variation is accounted for. This indicates that QUALCON is by far the most 
prominent variable present in exolaining variation in Wildiife Law attitudes 
among hunters. 
After inclusion level 2, none of the coefficients of the remaining 
independent variables are significantly different from zero and the regres- 


\ 
Sion equation can be specified in terms of the first two variables included: 


WLAT = 61.263 + .764 QUALCON + 1.433 Sa 
(.092) (.595) 


Ri= .423 


| The size of the regression sample here is 380. In large samples 
the t distribution approaches the normal distribution. In this sense, ata 
two tailed probability level of .05, the critical value of t is 1.96. Any 
reported t values equal or greater than 1.96 indicate that the regression 
coefficient is significantly different from zero. 
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Roe 179 


Mi 


F (23377) = 41.048 


The attitudes of a hunter's significant others toward Wildlife Law 
and his overall quality of contact with Wildlife Officers together account 
for approximately 18% of the variation in his own attitude toward Wildlife 


Laws. 


Attitudes Toward Wildlife Officers 

A similar regression analysis is also performed using attitude 
towards Wildlife Officers as the dependent variable. The independnet 
variables are quality of contact, significant others' attitudes, age, 
residence and violation status. As an initial step in ae analysis, the 
Simple correlations among ail variables are viewed for the possible pre- 
sence of multicollinearity. Table 6.3 shows the correlation matrix for 
all considered variables in the regression model. In that table, the only 
correlation cf any considerable strength 1s between quality of contact and 
attitude toward Wildlife Officers. This correlation is with the dependent 
variable; therefore, there iS no concern with respect to any evidence of 
multicollinearity. Regression analysis will thus proceed with al! specified 
variables included in a stepwise fashion. 

Table 6.4 shows the results of the regression concerning attitudes 
toward Wildlife Officers (WOAT) as the dependent variable. The independent 
variables enter into the model in the same order of importance as in the 
WLAT rearession except for Dl and El which enter at different inclusion 
levels. At each level of inclusion the independent variable QUALCON has a 


coefficient significantly greater than zero. The coefficients of the remain- 
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Table 6.3 


Correlation Matrix for Specified Variables 
in WOAT Regression 


WOAT QUALCON Sa AGE DI Ey 
WOAT 7.00 Ciena . 10561 09681 .14527 . 06385 
QUALCON 1.00 ieee .14124 23529 . 12934 
Sa 1.00 .09417 -.05820 .01420 
AGE 1.00 . 16275 - 04965 
DI 1.00 . 08659 
E] | 1.00 


ing variables have corresponding t values less than 1.96 and the null hypo- 
thesis for these cases that B=0 cannot be rejected. Each step of the 
regression analysis indicates that Re is Significantly different from zero 
at the corresponding degrees of freedom. 

The regression results given in Table 6.4 show that Quality of 
Contact is again the major independent variable considered of influence 
on WOAT. At the first inclusion tevel, QUALCON also accounted for 52.5% 
of the variation in WOAT. After all other independent variables were 
included, the increase in Re was only 0.5%. None of the remaining variables 
included from the second level onward were significantly different from 


zero, indicating that the final model can be expressed with two variables. 


WOAT = 44.633 + 1.620 QUALCON 
(079) 
= (724 
Re = 525 


F (13376) = 414.978 


Quality of overall contact with Wildlife Officers Eccounts for 5275"°2.0r 
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the variation in hunter attitudes toward Wildlife Officers. 
The results of both regressions display similar trends. In each 


case, the hunters' overall experiences with Wildlife Officers are the 


ug 


major factor in explaining attitude favorability toward both Wildlife Laws 


and Wildlife Officers. On the other hand, measures of indirect influence 


on attitude favorability included in this regression model (age, residence 


and significant others' attitudes) generally had little impact in explain 
ing hunter attitude variation. Only in the Wildlife Law attitude regressi 
was Significant others' attitude a significant explanatory variable. The 

remaining indirect influence variables showed no significant explanatory 

power with respect to both attitude variables. — 

In a practical sense, the hunters’ overall quality of experiences 
with Wildlife Officers is the greatest determining factor of hunter 
attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers. The manner in wnich Wildlife 
Officers handle encounters with hunters in the field has direct bearing 


upon the attitudes of hunters. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


General Findings 

The major purpose of this thesis was to assess the attitudes of 
hunters toward Alberta's Wildlife Laws and Wildlife Officers within a 
theoretical framework of attitude formation which had direct application | 
‘to empirical measurement. In this sense, hypothesized attitudinal dif- 
ferences were analyzed for hunters who were known violators and non-violators, 
and for hunters of varying socio-economic and demographic backgrounds. In 
addition to this, various social psychological variables were investigated 
to determine their relationships with attitude favorability among hunters. 

General findings of this research indicated that attitudes toward 
Wildlife Laws and Officers of sampled hunters as a whole were favorable. 
Total attitude score distributions pertaining to each attitude object tended 
to be concentrated toward tne favorable extreme. In both cases nowever, 
violator attitudes were shown to be significantly less favorable than 
those of the non-violators. This result supported the hypothesis that the 
violation situation may have been a significant factor in determining 
attitude favorability among hunters. 

It was also found for the hunter sample as a whole’ that the favor- 
ability of attitudes toward both Wildlife Laws and Officers were positively 
_ yelated to the overall quality of contacts which hunters had with Wildlife 
Officers. The more positively a hunter rated his experiences with Wildlife 
Officers, the more favorable was his attitudinal outlook. It was also found 
that violators reported significantly less favorable overall experiences 


with Wildlife Officers than non-violators. 
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Although the area of direct influence on attitude favorability 
proved to be confirmed in analysis, this was generally not the case in 
terms of indirect influence. Hypothesized relationships concerning values 
with the various background variables and attitudes of hunters failed to 
be upheld. It was found that hunters of varying socio-economic and demo- 
graphic backgrounds did not have differing value structures, nor did 
differences in attitude favorability prove to be related to differences 
in values among hunters. In addition to this, background variables did 
not prove to be related to differences in attitude favorability among 
hunters with the exception of age and residence. Hunters of rural back- 
ground tended to have less favorable attitudes towards Wiidlife Laws than 
urban hunters. Hunters under the age of thirty or of rural backgrounds 
also had less favorable attitudes toward Wildlife Officers than other 
hunters. 

Another area of indirect influence on attitude favorability 
Studied in this thesis was the attitudes of a hunter's significant others . 
It was hypothesized that a hunter's ratings of the favorability of his 
Significant others' attitudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers would be 
positively related to his own. Correlations regarding this hypothesis were 
significant. Correlations indicated that perceived significant others' 
attitudes were more strongly related to the hunters' attitudes toward 
Wildlife Officers than they were in terms of Wildlife Laws. The relation- 
ships between significant others' and hunter attitudes may also be exem- 
plified by the finding that known violators are significantly more likely 
than non-violators to know other hunters who have violated Alberta's Wild- 
life Laws. 


As a final aspect of analysis, all those variables found to be 
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Significantly related to attitude favorability among hunters were in- 
cluded in a multiple regression analysis. The violation situation, over- 
all quality of contact, age, residence and significant others' attitudes 
were Simultaneously tested for their impact in determining attitude 
favorability toward Wildlife Laws and Officers. In the case of Wildlife 
Law attitudes,only two variables, quality of contact and significant 
others’ attitudes played a significant role in determining attitude 
favorability. These variables combined explained 18% of the variation in 
Wildlife Law attitudes, ia which case quality of contact accounted for 
nearly all the explained variation. In the case of the Wildlife Officer 
attitude regression, only quality of contact was instrumental in explain- 
ing attitude favorability. Quality of contact alone accounted for over 
50% of the variation in attitudes toward Wildlife Officers. Regression 
results are somewnat contrary to those obtained in bivariate analyses, 
and this is likely a result of spurious correlations existing among some 
of the study variables. For instance, the violation situation was not 
prominent in regression analysis but was significantly related to dif- 
ferences in hunter attitudes at the bivariate level. This contradiction 
may have been a result of the relationships found between vioiation status 
and overall quality of Officer contact of hunters. 

The general results of this thesis imply that attitudes toward 
Wildlife Laws and Officers among hunters are to a large extent determined 
by direct experience with Wildlife Officers. The violation situation proved 
to be a source of attitudinal differences among hunters. Those hunters who 
had been apprenended by a Wildlife Officer showed a greater tendency to 


develop less favorable attitudes toward both Wildlife Laws and Officers. 
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It seems reasonable that this type of-situation could instill sensitive 
feelings in the mind of a hunter. The Wildlife Officer's dilemma of 
maintaining proper enforcement standards within an informal recreational 
atmosphere is well exemplified by this finding. 

The finding that hunter attitudes are related to their overall 
quality of experiences with Wildlife Officers suggests that the manner in 
which Wildlife Officers handle encounters with hunters in the field has 
considerable bearing upon hunter attitudes. Public perceptions of Alberta's 
Wildlife Resource Agency seem to be dependent upon the soundness of the 
related legislation itself, and the success of the Wildlife Officer in 
conveying a credible image of the Agency to the public. Since the Wildlife 
Officer is the major liason between Wildlife Resource Administrators and 
the hunting public and the person who is instrumental in the enforcement 
of Wildlife Legislation, the burden to a large extent rests upon his 
shoulders. Results of this study indicate that Wildlife Officers have been 
generally successful in maintaining a positive public image by operating 


in their current fashion. 


Recommendations 
In light of the findings in this study, various policy and research 

recommendations are suggested. In an effort to reduce the differences in 
attitude favorability among hunters who are known violators and those who 
are non-violators, and to further enhance the Agency's public image, the 
following things could be considered. 

1. Evaluate current in-service training programs for Wildlife Officers. 
This would involve a review and assessment of pre-recruitment educational 


opportunities availabie to potential Wildlife Officers. Training in social- 
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psychological areas such as interactive skills and tactical encounter 
methods should be included in the Wildlife Officer's education. The ex- 
tent to which this type of training is available to the Officers before 
and after recruitment should be investigated. Greater emphasis upon these 
skills might assist the Wildlife Officers in handling the violation situ- 
ation in such a way as to narrow the gap between violator/non-violator 
attitudes. | | 
na Review recent violation records to determine what types of laws 

are most commonly broken_and reasons for such. More intensive research 

on violators could reveal causes for inadvertent violation, repetitive 
violations and other related problems. Programs could be initiated to 
better educate hunters in the most problematic regulatory areas. 

Tne Wildlife Agency must endeavor to find out more about the 
nature of the people whose recreation they are controlling. Comparative 
studies of violators and non-victators are only a first step in this area. 
Further research could more specifically investigate the following areas: 
E, Hunter Motivation aad Hunter Preferences: Previous research has 
Shown that hunters do not pursue the sport merely for economic reasons 
and that there are various psychological factors which are significant 
in determining hunter behavior.< Knowledge of these factors could serve 


as a basis for helping Officers interact with hunters in the field. 


TRobert H. Giles, Jr., "Wildlife Law Enforcement and Research Needs," 
in Readings in Wildlife Conservation, eds., James A. Bailey, et al. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Wildlife Society, 1974), pp. 558-561. 


2 Thomas A. More, "Attitudes of Massachusetts Hunters," pp. 230- 


234. 
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poe Hunter Knowledge and Opinion about Laws: Research in this area 
could further help to reveal reasons for hunting violations. Lack of 
knowledge of Wildlife Laws may be directly related to less favorable 
attitudinal outlooks among hunters. If this were the case, greater infor- 
mation exposure regarding regulatory changes or complicated areas could 
then serve to help eliminate this problem. 

Results of this study have indicated that known violators and non- 
violators have considerable background differences. This type of informa- 
tion could be used in an attempt to decrease violation rates. Part of any 
existing problems in this area might be resolved through greater extension 
on behalf of the Resource Agency. Possible areas of programming need 
are: 

as Establish direct Wildlife Officer rapport with the younger hunters 
in schools. Extra-curricuiar clubs or informal seminars could help famili- 
arize the young adults witn the nature of the Wildlife Officer's job and 
to help them realize the importance of effective Wildlife Law enforcement. 
This should be particularly followed in rural areas since rural hunters 
Show less favorable attitudes. 

oe Evaluate current government Hunter Education Programs. The fact that 
sampled violators have proportionately more formal training than non-vio- 
lators suggests that this type of program may not be achieving some of its 
objectives. It is possible that existing training programs do not place 
great enough emphasis upon the legislative and regulatory aspects of hunt- 
ing. 

Any subsequent major alterations in Wildlife Law Enforcement should 
be accompanied by research similar to this at a later date. Changes in 


Officer training, enforcement practices and other types of related pro- 
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gramming could influence a change in the attitude of hunters. By employ- 

ing a study similar to this with compatible measurement techniques several 
years hence, it would be possible to assess the changes in hunter attitudes. 
This would serve to simultaneously monitor public image and evaluate changes 


in the Agency's policy direction. 
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RECREATION, PARKS FISH AND WILDLIFE DIVISION, 
| 10363 - 108 Street 
ND WILD 
js le Edmonton, Alberta. 


Podubes. 


August 25, 1976 


Dear Sportsman: 


Your cooperation in participating in an evaluation of Alberta's 
Wildlife Laws and the Officers that enforce them is respectfully 
solicited. 


Your name was randomly selected from a list of peonle hunting in 
the Province of Alberta. The answers you give will be held in the 
strictest confidence. The questionnaire enclosed 1s an opinion 
Survey aimed at helping us to understand any, existing problens, and 
to better serve resource users like yourself. 


It is of extreme importance that we know how well we are performing 
our task, and you can play an important role by completing the 
attached questionnaire. Your comments or suggestions in the space 
provided are also encouraged. 

Ye would request that you return the questionnaire on or before 
Sept. 15.For your convenience, we have enclosed a stamped, sel7- 
addressed envelope. 


Your cooperation is most appreciated. 


bf 
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arcner. Branch Head, 
Field Services - Enforcement, 
Fish and Wildlife Division. 
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RECREATION, PARKS FISH AND WILDLIFE DIVISION, 


AND WILDLIFE 10363 - 108 Street, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 
Aode eos 


October 5, 1976 


Dear Sportsman: 


Your co-operation in participating in an evaluation of Alberta's 
Wildlife Laws and the Officers that enforce them is respectfully 
solicited. Ae 


About one month ago your name was randomly selected from a list of 
people hunting in the Province of Alberta and you were sent the 
attached questionnaire. Our records show that we presently do not 
have a response from you and it is jiikely the original questionnaire 
could have gone astray. 


Tne questionnaire is an opinion survey designed to help us understand 

any existing problems and to better serve resource users like yourself. 
You can be of valuable assistance by completing the enclosed copy. Please 
be assured the answers wili be held in the strictest confidence. 


We would appreciate it if you could return the attached on or before 
October 30, 1976. For your convenience, a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is ppaeesed 


Your co- aperein in Rare in this research program is deeply 
appreciated. 


Mike Melnyk, 
Researcher. 


Field §S Shae cee - Enforcement, 
Fish and Wildlife Division. 
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HUNTER ATTITUDES 


The objective of this study is to-measure hunter perceptions of the Alberta 
Government's Wildlife Law enforcement effort. Basically, we need to determine 
how you, the hunter feels about the existing laws embodied within Alberta's 
Wildlife Act, and about the Wildlife Officers who enforce these laws. The 
questions which follow are geared toward recognizing any problems which may 
exist in these areas. You may rest fully assured that the information gained 
fron these questions will be treated with the strictest confidentiality. 


This first section deals with your personal background. Please be as 
accurate as possible. 


1. What was your age at your last birthday? —_ years 


2. What is your sex? male 0) female U 
3. At present are you: single O divorced O 
‘ married O widowed 0 
separated 0 

4, Where do you presently live? 
Rural Farm (population under 1000 where your main income is C) 
derived from farming) 
Rural Non-farm (population under 1000 where your main Oo 
occupation is other than farming) 
Urban (if you live in a place where the population is Cj 
over 1000) 


5. What is the highest grade or year of elementary or secondary school you 
have ever attended? 


O No schooling 
C) Kindergarten Elementary and Secondary 
is 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Li a 
ip) Se Sets Ch 3 a ea CTP 


6. How many years of Jota have you had since secondary school? Please check 
+ + 
\ c u 


Univers None cf 2 3 4 5 6+ 
University z Re e “ i 5 2 
Other None ig 2 3 Ky 
(includes business O O O 0 O 


schools, technological 
institutes, community 
colleges, teacher's 
colleges, schools of 
rmursing, etc.) 
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7. Please estimate your total household income for 1975. If you are single and 
ive®alone-estinate® vourtowntincome. If you live with your fantly or 
relatives, state the total combined income for all monev earners in the 
household. 
O $o - $4aaa O $20,900 - $24,999 
O $5900 - $9990 O)  €25,000 = $26,200 
O § $10,000 = $14 999  . $30,006 - and over 
QO $15,000 - $19,990 
8. If you are presently in the labor force, what is your type of occupation? 
If you are in the labor force, but are presently unemployed for any reason, 
then please state your last type of occupation. 
(} Managerial, Administrative and related 
(5 Teaching and related 
(i . Medicine and Health 
{] Technological, Social, Religious, Artistic and Related 
() Clerical ard related 
MersSates 
[) Service 
(] Farming, Horticulture and Animai Husbandry 
() Other Primary Occupations 
= Processing 
C1 Machinery, Product Fabricating, Assembly and Repair 
() Construction Trades Occupations 
) Transport Equipment Operating Occupations 
{| Other - Please Specify SR! Lenses Sam 
O If you answered question 8, proceed directly to question 10. 
9. If you are presently not in the labor force, are you: 
(1) housewife 
student 
O retired 
O «other - please specify 
10. As accurately as possible please state the mumber of seasons that you have 
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The next part of the questionnaire deals with your own attitudes and feelings. 


This is the most important part of the questionnaire so please attempt to answer all 
questions as accurately as possible. 


A a om 


Fverybody guides their daily life by certain values which they hold important. 
Because no two people are quite the same, same values will be more important 
to same people than to others. Below is a list of 18 general values. For 
each of the 18 values-place a check mark in one of the boxes that indicates 
how important the value is to you. 


AMBITIOUS 


hard-working, aspiring 
2. |BROADMINDED pe oe ae 
S eon ee. Sem Pete ae Oe Cave mh 
_competent , effective 
4, | CHEERFUL th oe, | 
lighthearted, joyful | 
5. | CLEAN iit bacon, | Pau oe pie 
neat, tidy | 
6. | COURAGEOUS 
standing up for your beliefs 
7. | FORGIVING Nee 4 ran 
willing to pardon others 
8. | HELPFUL -~ ate aie 
working for the welfare of others . 
9. | HONEST | 
sincere, truthful I 
10. | IMAGINATIVE 
daring, creative 


1. | INDEPENDENT 
self-reliant, self-sufficient 


12. | INTELLECTUAL 
intelligent, reflective 


13. | LOGICAL 
_consistent, rational 
14. | LOVING 


affectionate “tender 


15. | OBEDIENT 
dutiful, respectable 


| 


16. | POLITE 

courteous, well mannered 
17. | RESPONSIBLE 
18. | SELF-CONTROLLED 


restrained 


dependable, reliable — 


, self-disciplined - 
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Below is a list of statements concerning Alberta's Wildlife Laws. Wildlife 
laws are those laws developed by the Alberta Government under the Wildlife Act 
and its regulations. Please indicate your attitudes toward these laws by 
checking off in the squares provided whether you strongly disagree, disagree, 
are undecided, agree or strongly agree with each statement. The series of 
squares at the right of each statement are provided for your checkmarks. 


Place your mark in the square which best shows how you really feel about each 
statement. 


Seen, 


— 


Pee Met (2 S 
fEeee 
ey $e 
Generally, Wildlife Law penalties are not a great enough deterrant for violating hunters. TO0a0aQ 
Stricter penalties are needed to control many of the unnecessary hunting violations. G @fa'ara 
Hunters should obey Wildlife Law even thoush they may criticize it. Oo Ge ararta 
Wildlife Law represents the wishes of a small minority of people. Oo aararo 
It is impossible.to keep up with the constant changes of Wildlife Law. Oo wa ore 
Wildlife Laws prevent the overconsumption of a valuable resource. oqgoaaa 
Wildlife Law originates in the cammon needs and desires of the people. ooo0a0 
fiidlife Laws are besically well thought cut. agudng 
Wildlife Law unnecessarily restricts the freedom of hunters. O Geo 
Tne courts do not consider Wildlife Law seriously enough. Gum oy Gee 
Wildlife Laws are not applicable to hunters’ recreational needs. Gl) aoe 
A hunter should only respect those Wildlife Laws which seem reasonable. Oo dood 
Many detailed regulations within Wildlife Law do not demard the hunter's respect. qoada 


Personal circumstances are never an excuse for violating Wildlife Law. 


a 
C 
Oo 


Vildlife Laws are generally mich mare reasonable than other types of laws. 
Wildlife Law only serves to umnecessarily restrict the freedom of hunters. 


ay (eB) 
oO 
0) 


We mave too many Wildlife Laws speege os 
r y fe WS. 

Wildlife Laws are not applied in a standard manner. z ; : a 
Wildlife Laws are clearly spelled out in the available pamphlets. 90 “ oO 
Wildlife Law penalties are too strict. 5 aed 
Many Wildlife Laws cannot te easily interpreted by the hunter. ooca 
The hunter who refuses to obey Wildlife Law is a bother to other hunters. pada 
Midlife Law protects hunters fram the misdeeds of other hunters. o dite 
Wildlife Law is unnecessarily complex. 
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13. 


Below is a list of statements concerning Alberta's Fish and Wildlife 
Officers. Whether you have actually came across a Wildlife Officer 
in the past or not, indicate your attitudes toward them by checking 
off how you feel about each statement. The squares at the right of 
each statement are provided for you to check whether you strongly 
disagree, disagree, are umecided, agree or strongly agree with each 
statement. 


Wildlife Officers are very professional in carrying out their duties. 

Wildlife Officers are ynowleaseable of modern scientific training methads. 

Wildlife Officers tend to te abusive of their authority. 

Wildlife Officers are a greater help to hunters than pamphlets and written informaticn. 
Wildlife Officers terd to think of themselves as superior to hunters. 

Most Wildlife Officers are honest. 


There are only a few Wildlife Officers responsible for any bad publicity which they ray set. 


wildlife Officers are mere concerned with their appearance rather than performance of duty. 


Wildlife Officers are generally of less than ordinary ambition. 

Wildlife Officers are not tactful when talking to hunters. 

Wildlife Officers saretimes try to charge innocent hunters with a violation. 

Wildlife Officers deserve more respect than they get fran hunters. 

Wildlife Officers like tc ask leading questions to hunters in order to apprehend ther. 
Wildlife Officers ere more pleasant than hunters think they are. 

Generally, Wildlife Officers are in too poor physical cordition to carry out their duties. 
Many Wildlife Officers just seem to enjoy giving hunters a hard time. 

Wildlife Officers are selected on the tasis of their personal merit ard ability. 
Wildlife Officers are usually able to make quick and intelligent decisions. 

Wildlife Officers are quite conscientious in carrying out their duties. 

.Wildlife Officers seem to be quite dependable. 

On the whole, Wildlife Officers appear to be poorly trained. 

Wildlife Officers often carry a grudge against hunters. 

It would be desirable to have fewer Wildlife Officers. 


It gives me a secure feeling to encounter a Wildlife Officer in the field while I'm hunting. 
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14. 


If you were out hunting and observed another hunter cammitting what you 
thought was a serious Wildlife Law offense, what would you MOST LIKELY 


do? Please check one item only. 


I would report it to either the Wildlife Officer in the area, 
the nearest district Wildlife Office or R.C.M.P. detachment. 


I would tell the other hunter he was doing something wrong 
and contact the nearest Wildlife Office after my hunting trip. 


I would tell the other hunter he was doing something wrong, 
and if he didn't correct it, I would reportwit £o the officials 
later on. 


I wouldn't say anything to the other hunter, and would report 
it only if I happened to come across a Wildlife Officer later 
that day. 


I would mention it to the other hunter, but make no attempt 
tovreportyity to the officials. 


I would forget avout the situation altogether. 

If you were to see a Wildlife Officer in the field while you were 
hunting, what would your usual reaction be? Please check the one 
iten which best indicates which you would MOST LIKELY do? 


I would go out of my way to approach him regardless of what I 
was doing. 


I would approach him if he seemed to want to speak to me. 


I would approach him if I thought that I wasn't doing 
anything wrong. 


I would neither approach nor avoid the Wildlife Officer. 
I would approach him only if it seemed suspicious to walk away. 


I would make an attempt to actively avoid hin. 


) 
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16. 


17. 


20 
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From which of the following did you receive most of your hunter 
training? Please check one item only. 
Formal training in a school or club 
Training from father 
Training fram otner experienced hunters 


Orisa 3G 


Learned on iny own 
Other - Please specify 


Have you been in the past or are you presently a member of some type 
of fish and game association? yes no 

O G 
During the hunting seasons for the years listed below, how many 
times would you say you encountered a Wildlife Officer while you 
were hunting? 


1973 1974 1975 
Number of times __ Number of times ___ Number of times __ 
Did not hunt C] Did not hunt eS Did not hunt O 


I have never encountered a Wildlife Officer throughout all the years 
that I nave hunted. 0 


If you have NEVER come across a Wiidlife Officer while you were 
hunting, skip the next two questions and go directly to question 21. 


Although different things may have happened each time you met a 
Wildlife Officer, while you were hunting, what usually happened? 
Check as many as apply. 


' The Wildlife Officer stopped and talked to me but did not cneck me OJ 


The Wildlife Officer checked me O 
The Wildlife Officer charged me with a violation oO 


On the basis of your contacts with Wildlife Officers throughout your 
years of hunting, how did they behave toward you? Please rate the 
overall performance of Wildlife Officers that you have encountered in 
terms of each of the following characteristics: 


Not Samewhat Moderately Very Extremely 
Fair 0 Cj O O O 
Suspicious 0 O O oO O 
Respectful O 0 O Oo O 
Polite QO 0 QO (3 O 
Authoritarian OQ O O O O 
Efficient O O O O O 
Arrogant O O Oo QO O 
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When you go hunting, who do you generally go with? Check one which 
best applies, 


Close relatives and family 
Close friends 

Work associates. 

Guide 

Usually hunt alone 

Other (please specify) 


HOB eo 


How would you rate the general attitudes of your close friends and 
relatives that hunt toward Wildlife Law? 


Very Very 
Favourable Favourable Indifferent Unf'avourable Unfavourable 
O QO a Oj Oj 


How would you rate the general attitudes of your close friends and 
relatives that hunt, toward Wildlife Officers? 


Very Very 
Favourable Favourable Indifferent Unfavourable Unfavourable 
0) Oj ‘a O a 


Have any of your close friends, relatives or work associates been 
charged with a Wildlife Law violation in 1975? 

Yes No Don't Know 

O C) O 


Thank you for completing this questionnaire. If you would like to 
make any comments about this topic feel free to write them in the 
space provided below. 
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APPENDIX B 


COMPARISON OF THE STUDY SAMPLE TO THE 
REGION 7 HUNTER POPULATION 
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In Chapter III, the possibility of a non-response bias affecting 
the obtained survey results was addressed. Although there were no statis- 
tical differences found among first and second mailing respondents, nearly 
half of the original sample did not respond. To investigate the possibility 
of a consistent bias existing through both questionnaire mailings, the 
honaee Sample was statistically compared to its parent population to deter- 
mine whether differences existed between the two groups. 

Computerized residence license data were examined to obtain the 
Region 7 population distribution for age and sex which were the only demo- 
graphic variables recorded on hunter licenses. The total count for 1975 
Region 7 licensees was 51,978. The data reported in this Appendix will 
differ slightly from this total since some hunters did not compietely 
fill out their license forms. 

Age distributions for the hunter sample and its population are 
provided in Table B-1 on the following page. The sample contains 40% of its 
nunters in the 29 or under age groups while the populetion contains 
approximately 43% in this category. Average ages for the sample and popu- 
lation are 34.83 and 34.9 years, respectively. The Chi Square goodness 
of fit test indicated that there is no significant (o = .05) difference in 
the distributions for the two groups. At 10 degrees of freedom, the ob- 
tained x2 value of 10.79 is significant only at the .50 level. 

Table B-2 shows the sex distribution of the Region 7 hunter popu- 
lation and the study sample. The sex breakdowns for the two groups are 
closely similar. Females represented approximately 3.3% in the population 
and 3.4% in the study sample. The calculated Chi square value is not signi- 
ficant at the .05 level with 1 degree of freedom. It is concluded that 


there are no differences in the sex distributions of the hunter population 
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Table B-] 


Age Distribution for the Region 7 Hunter Population 


Age Groups (Yrs) 


10 - 14 
15 - 19 
20 - 24 
25 - 29 
30 - 34 
go: - 39 
40 - 44 
45 - 49 
50 - 54 
55 - 59 
60 - 64 
65 - 69 
70 - 74 
75 - 79 
80 - 84 
85 - 89 
90+ 
TOTAL 
9 
X 
ee 
Sig. 


i 


10.79 
10* 
sou 


and the Study Sample 


Population 
freq. pet. 
0 0 
6031 11.62 
8325 16.05 
7982 15.38 
6843 1413 
5423 10.44 
4995 9.62 
4005 1ei2 
2927 5.64 
2116 4.08 
1507 2.90 
952 1.83 
524 1.01 
158 0.30 
73 0.14 
14 0.03 
7 0.61 
51882 99.96 
X = 34.83 
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* Due to low frequencies, age groups 10-14 and 15-19 were collapsed into 
one category, and age groups 65 and over were made into one category. 
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Table B-2 


Sex Distribution for Region 7 Hunter Population 


and the Study Sample 


Population 
Sex freq. DEL. 
Male 50250 96.73 
Female 1641] eel § 
TOTAL Diooh VGUsU 
xo = .09 
ati 
Sig. = .90 


and the chosen study sample. 
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Sample 
freq. pct 
ay f4 96.6 
20 3.4 
592 100.0 


Results from these two comparisons do not indicate the presence of 


non-response bias at least with respect to age and sex. In terms of these 


two variables, the sample appears to be in close correspondence to the 


population distributions. 
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APPENDIX C 


SCALING OF ATTITUDES AND 
RELATIONSHIPS TO THEORY 
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In the context of this thesis,an attitude has been considered a 
unidimensional concept concerned with a person's affective or evaluative 
response in terms of degrees of favorability or unfavorability. Attitude 
is an hypothetical variable extracted from the totality of salient be- 
leifs an individual has about some object. Beliefs are likened to stimu- 
lus-response bonds linking the object in question to some attribute or 
characteristic which has an evaluative meaning for the individual. The 
product of the strength with which the individual holds a belief and his 
evaluation of it is the contributory evaluative loading of that particular 
belief to the overall related attitude. The summation of the evaluative 
loadings associated with the total set of salient beliefs an individual 
has with respect to an object indicates the degree of polarity of his 
overall attitude. Fishbein has summarized this in the following algebraic 


ererentn. 


N 

i * ° 

Ay > BiAi 
T=] 


where: A_ = attitude toward object o> 


Bi = strength of belief i about o, 
Ai = evaluative aspect of Bi; 


number of beliefs about o. 


= 
iT) 


This formulation implies various necessary conditions for the 
measurement. of attitudes. Since the attitude concept is bipolar in nature, 
a measurement procedure which takes into account degrees of favorability 
or unfavorability must be used. Since attitudes are extracted from the 


totality of the individual's salient beliefs concerning an object, a 


| Martin Fishbein, "A Behavior Theory Approach to the Relations be- 
tween Beliefs about an Object and Attitude Toward the Object," in Readings 
in Attitude Theory and Measurement, ed. Martin Fishbein (New York: John 


Wiley and Sons Inc., 1967), p. 394. 
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Scaling procedure which employs a large pool of items must be utilized. 
The scaling procedure would also have to take into account varying be- 


lief strengths in measuring attitudes. 


Selection of a Scaling Method 

The selection of a method for measuring attitudes in this thesis 
involved considering between two currently widely used methods commonly 
known as the Thurstone and Likert techniques. Both these scaling procedures 
generally fulfill the theoretical requirements as presented here such 
that in selecting between them anticipated practical problems associated 
with each were of the greatest concern. 

Thurstone's method of Equal Appearing Intervals was developed 
between 1929 and 1931. To construct a Tnurstone scale initially a large 
number of statements concerning the attitude object in question are for- 
mulated. These statements are then given to a large group of judges. The 
judges are asked to independently grade the statements on an eleven point 
continuum. This continuum represents a range from most unfavorable to 
most favorable with a neutrai midpoint. The points between the ends of the 
continuum represent varying degrees of unfavorability and favorability. 
Each judge grades the degree of favorability or unfavorability expressed 
by each statement toward the object in question by locating it somewhere 
on the eleven point continuum. 

Once all the statements are judged, scale values for the items are 
determined. The scale value of a statement is the median of the scores 
attributed to that statement by the judges. An interquartile range or 


GQ value is computed for each statement which is a measure of interjudge 


| L.L. Thurstone, "The Measurement of Attitudes," in Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 26 (1931), pp. 249-269. 
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variability. Those statements which exhibit the greatest amount of dis- 
crepancy among judges are rejected. A final scale is then constructed con- 
taining statements which spread themselves along the eleven point favor- 
ability continuum. In administering the scale, the subject is asked to check 
only those statements with which he agrees. His attitude score is calcu- 
lated as the median of the scale values associated with each checked item. | 

Likert's method of Summated Ratings is similar to the Thurstone 
method in that it initially employs the use of a large pool of items in 
the development of the final scale.* The original item pool is compiled 
in Such a way as to provide roughly equal amounts of clearly positive 
and negative items, The original coilection of statements is formed into 
a scale and administered to a small sample. Subjects are asked to indicate 
for each item their extent of disagreement or agreement by responding on 
a five point scale ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. The 
Subjects’ responses are scored in such a way that the more favorable the 
response to an item, the higher the score. In this sense, strong agreement 
with a positive statement or strong disagreement with a negative statement 
yeild a score of 5. Conversely, strong disagreement with a positive item 
and strong agreement with a negative item yield a score of 1. Responses of 
lesser degrees of favorability or unfavorability are scored within the 
range of | to 5. 

The pretest sample's responses to the attitude statements are used 
to perform an item analysis. This procedure is used to obtain greater 


internal consistency and unidimensionality in the final scale. Considering 


| For a detailed explanation regarding the construction and implemen- 
tation of Thurstone scales, consult: A.L. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude 
Scale Construction (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 1957), pp. 83-119. 


R. Likert, "A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes," in 
Archives of Psychology, Vol. 22 (1932), pp. 1-55. 
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all the subjects' responses, each item is correlated with its respective 
total scale score (the sum over each item in the scale). Those items show- 
ing the highest correlations are the only ones retained for use in the 
final scale. The revised scale is then administered to the actual study 
sample in the same manner, | 

The decision to uSe the Likert technique rather than the Thurstone 
technique in this thesis was based upon the conclusions made in a review 


2 In 


of empirical comparisons of the two methods by Seeler and Hough. 
this review various points were considered. It was found that Tnurstone 
and Likert scales measuring the same attitude were highly correlated, in- 
dicating that one method is as valid as the other.° It was also shown 
that various studies conclude that Likert scales tend to yield higher 
reliabilities than Thurstone scales containing the same number of state- 
ments.“ 
A practical problem associated with the Thurstone scaling technique 
is that it iS more time consuming to construct and administer than the 
Likert scale. One study indicated that the classical Thurstone method 
required approximately twice the time needed for construction of a Likert 
scale.” The use of judges for item grading in tne Tnurstone procedure 


remains a questionable technique. It is not known how successfully judges 


can objectively grade statements without bias from their own attitude. 


| For a detailed explanation of the construction of Likert scales, 
consult: Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction, pp. 149-171. 


a L.H. Seeler and R.L. Hough, “Empirical Comparisons of the Thur- 
stone and Likert Techniques," in Attitude Measurement, ed. Gene Suitmers 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1969), pp. 159-173. 


3 Ibid., pp. 162, 166-167. 


+ Tbid., pp. 163, 166, 169-170. 


: Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction, p. 169. 
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The Likert procedure allows more flexibility in response than the 
Thurstone method. If a subject is only able to totally agree to one 
two items on a Thurstone scale, his attitudinal estimate may not be 


reliable. 


Relationships to Theory 
Both Thurstone and Likert Scaling techniques will presently 
discussed in terms of the theoretical model used in this thesis. An 


attitude toward an object is expressed as: 


N 
A,= Dy BIA 
| 


This symbolization is employed to compare the two techniques in the 
below. 
Table C-] 

Comparison of Thurstone and Likert Scaling Techniques 
Properties Thurstone Likert 
Neutral items retained Yes No 
Item selection Response~inferred Response- 

and judgemental inferred 
Values of "B" Gel -2 to +2 
Values of "A" -5 to +5 -1,41 
Values of BXA -5 to +5 -2 to +2 
Disbeliefs No Yes 
Computational BiA BIA 
formula ean 3 
Quantification "interval"? ordinal 


Source: Martin Fishbein and Icek Ajzen, Belief, Attitude , Intention 


very 


be 


table 


and 


Behavior: An Introduction to Theory and Research (Reading, Mass.: 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1975), p. 79. 
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Table C-1 indicates that both scaling procedures hold constant 
one of the components in the determination of the attitude score. In the 
Thurstone scale, belief strength is fixed at either 1 or 0 since the sub- 
ject is only allowed to agree or not respond with a particular statement. 
Evaluations however, vary from -5 to +5. In the Likert scale, the evaluative 
aspect of the belief statments is held constant at either -1 or +1. This 
implies that all statements are assumed to be of equal negative or positive 
polarity. Belief strength in this case varies from -2 to +2. 

Belief strength for the Likert scale is shown to vary from -2 to 
+2 in Table B-1. This scoring procedure is not methodologically differ- 
ent from the 1 to 5 system used in this thesis. The scoring method pre- 
Sented in the table necessitates that the subject's score be multiplied by 
cner -1 or +1, depending upon the polarity ef a particular statement. 
The 1 to 5 scoring procedure yields the same results in terms of unit 
(pee es when scores are reversed for negative items. The ordinaiity 
of each procedure is exactly the same. The reasons for using the 1 to 5 
Scoring method over the -2 to +2 method were iargely due to practical pro- 


blems associated with the latter concerning coding and keypunching of 


responses, 


Reliability of the Study Scales 
The reliability of the scales used in this thesis to measure atti- 
tudes toward Wildlife Laws and Officers was determined by the split-half 
method . | The odd and even items in each scale were correlated using the 
Pearson statistic. These split half correlations for each scale are then 


corrected to obtain an estimate of the reliability of the whole scales by 


‘George Ferguson, Stati 
(2nd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill 
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using the Spearman-Brown formula which is given as: 


res h 
W morte 
I+r 
h 
where: a split-half correlation for the scale, 
5 
ray estimate of the reliability for the whole scale. 


Using this procedure, reliability estimates for each attitude scale 
were obtained. The corrected reliability coefficient for the Wildlife Law 
attitude scale was .77 and that for the Wildlife Officer attitude scale 
was .90. Interpreting these coefficients, 77% and 90% of the variation in 
the measurements are attributable to variation in the true score. The 
remaining 23% and 10% is attributable to error. 

There is no standard rule concerning the minimum reliability 
required for a test. Hogarth reports however, that it is generally accepted 
that tests used for research purposes should have reliabilities of .5 or 
better. | Based on this, the scales used in this thesis are considered 


sufficiently reliable in gaining estimates of hunter attitudes. 


John Hogarth, Sentencing as a Human Process (Toronto: Univer- 
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